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RELIEF ACROBATICS—in the White House, in 
Congress, in PWA, in WPA, and here in a rehearsal 


for a circus to provide work for jobless troupers. 
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YOU CAN DESIGN FOR THE SAME STRENGTH 
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REPUBLIC 
Doubl Song 


Republic Double Strength Steels are in tune with modern 





times. Efficiency, more than anything else, is paving the way 
toward industrial recovery. 

And these are efhcient steels. Their twice-the-usual tensile 
strength cuts down dead weight without sacrifice of strength 
Their bending and forming qualities are on a par with ordinary 
steel. Their increased corrosion-resistance insures a service life 
as long as, or even longer than that of ordinary steel in the in- 
creased section necessary to provide the same strength. 

These steels are showing remarkable operating economies in 
trucks, buses and railroad equipment. Isn't there a logical place 
for them in the equipment your plant makes—where light weight 
would effect freight savings—where its use would require less 
dead load bracing—where space limitations in a new design do 
not permit the use of full size sections of ordinary steel? 

Tell us your needs—our metallurgists are solving these prob- 


lems every day. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Treasury tables satisfy 
Congress that President's tax plan would not raise money Roosevelt 
thought it would. Meanwhile Congress, although willing to raise 
rates sufficiently to accomplish objective of balancing budget, save 
for relief expenditures, proposes to write in exemptions to protect 
wages if not dividends in bad years. This would make law a sieve, 
Treasury thinks. Department experts, if not too frightened by what 


happened to Hagood, may tell 
Congress they have no faith in 
President’s undistributed earn- 
ings tax. Prefer to cling to proven 
corporation income, capital stock, 
and excess profits taxes, which 
Roosevelt would repeal. 


Yield Would Fall Short 

Prospect is that eventual law will 
go along with President on general 
idea, but will add considerable to 
Treasury's red ink, failing to meet 
current expenditures, even exclusive 
of relief, by wide margin. One 
alternative is to preserve at least part 
of present taxes, superimpose Roose- 
velt undistributed earnings levies at 
lower rates, 


Relief Storm Rages 

WPA fireworks embarrass Roose- 
vele frightfully in view of necessary 
request for huge relief appropriation. 
Hagood blast started avalanche of 
criticism. Republicans are seizing 
chance to put Roosevelt on spot, 
charging deliberate desire just to 
throw money around. Democrats 
fight over patronage involved. Mean- 
while, holier-than-thou Ickes cashes in 
for his permanent public works. Pub- 
lishes list of pened applications— 
implying public preference for worth- 
while projects—for which no money 
is available. 


Burying Berry 

Berry recommendations will rate 
some headlines, then be laid quietly 
on shelf, Business, thoroughly soured 
on NRA and all its offspring, would 
bitterly oppose any attempt to re- 
clothe Blue Eagle in Constitutional 
(?) garments. Roosevelt has enough 
trouble. Labor will bide its time. 


Odds Against Walsh Bill 
Odds continue a little more than 
even against Walsh-Healey bill, which 
would force government contractors 
to comply with former codes. Perhaps 
odds should be five to four, if that’s 
constitutional. 


Hard Lines Ahead 
Administration’s court troubles 
multiply. Justice Wheat rules against 





LISTENING IN 
Washington interest in Henry 
Ford’s crusade against Presi- 
dent's tax ideas, via William 
J. Cameron on radio, turns 
to whether he will blast at 
Robinson-Patman bill, pen- 
alizing big discounts to big 
buyers. 











Black lobby committee's seizure of 
telegrams—after they are read by in- 
vestigators. Guffey act drifts toward 
NRA court fate, most lawyers think. 
SEC authority also is in jeopardy. 


While Ickes Burns 

Supreme Court, willing to decide 
New Deal cases if it takes all summer 
(according to Administration officials 
anyway), will wait some time for 
Duke power case testing PWA loans 
for development of community power 
projects. Company has 90 days in 
which to file appeal; will use all of 
them; may ask extension. Meanwhile, 
Ickes fumes as 60 similar projects are 
blocked pending verdict. 


Drug Bill Perks Up 


Copeland food and drug bill, 
dormant in subcommittee since 
August, shows signs of life. Agri- 


culture Department backers hope to 
get ic up before adjournment, but de- 
mand restoration of stronger seizure 
section, refuse to surrender advertis- 
ing control to FTC, 


Fight Grading Costs 

Capper stockyard bill weakens 
under attack on grading provision. 
Fight is not against grading per se, 
but against cost of adding more 
graders. Opponents say that would 
overbalance all other economic ad- 
vantages of measure. 


Easy Way Out 
Strategic retreat by chain-store 
baiters is indicated in decision to hold 
hearings on Borah bill. Senate is not 
afraid of losing face by recommitting 
Patman-Robinson bill (aimed at dis- 


proportionate discounts tor big cus 
tomers), but now has good excuse for 
stalling until whole subject of price 
discrimination, including Robinson 
bill, can be aired. 


Cut by a Quorum 

Dissenters to ICC's $-4 decision m 
ducing rail passenger fares raise ques 
tion whether it is legal. Five is one 
less than majority of commission's 11 
members. (Two didn't vote.) 
mission counsel unworried, says nine 
members is three more than quorum, 
and majority of quorum can decide 
anything. 


Com 


Trial Balloon Blow-l p 

ICC is upset by recommendations 
of its motor carrier bureau on pro 
posed insurance requirements. Draft 
was issued for comment of interested 
parties before being submitted tw 
commission, This is usual practice, 
but opposition revealed proposed 
regulations would confine policy and 
bonding business to 58 companies 
Which doesn’t help build confidence 
in commission's probity in enforcing 
new law. 


Labor's Winning Trick 
President's intervention in negotia- 
tions for protecting jobs of railway 
employees puts new card in unions’ 
hand, embarrasses 
much prefer to deal with labor on 
regional basis. 


executives who 


Housing Lines Laid 
Major features of Administration's 
housing program will follow Fletcher 
bill, extending FHA'’s modernization 
credit plan until Dec. 31, minus in 
surance on loans for domestic equip 


mem. This action was necessary as 
Title I of National Housing Act 
expires Apr. 1. Administration's 


lan to boost private home building 
is temporarily held up —- agreé 
ment on amount of su 

to provide low-cost public housing for 
families which private industry cannot 
reach. 


rsidy hecessa4©ry 


Too Smooth 
Canners’ Association lobbied too 
wel! for exemption of canning crops 
from AAA amendments. Hence Sen 
ator Black’s carpet call to find out 
how they did it. 


REA’s Track Greased 

Rural Electrification looks forward 
to rosy future as Norris bill, minus 
excess fat, slides through Senate and 
heads for tranquil passage through 
House. Amendments, though impor- 
tant, were discounted in advance 
Norris and Cooke got what they 
wanted. 
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C-H 


What can YOU. do with { f 2 eure 
C-H Magnetic Clutches? Als ea 
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Automatic, remote-control, , 
or pre-set cycle. ff ‘/- 
a iu t 
ey = hey provide: 


Cyclic or occasional coupling and 
uncoupling . . . actuated by limit, 
pressure, float, time, temperature 


switch or any changing condition. 


They provide: 


Gentle, easy engagement with running motor 
... Slip and dis-engage at pre-set torque. (f 


They provide: 


Almost whatever you please—because C-H Magnetic Clutches are A FEW USES OF C-H 






























the next step closer to purely automatic functioning of machines... MAGNETIC CLUTCHES 
Can be built in sizes 3” to 78” . . . Can serve on built-in machines, > creme 
or as part of an assembly or process. Seldom do they add to the —" 
cost of the machine. They eliminate toggles and levers; bring ~ ary gama 
greater safety; provide better appearance and smoother perform- oe 
ance. Let your need and this solution get together. Tell us: Torque, ee a 


Steel Mill Flying Shears 


Speed, Space. CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., Pioneer Manufacturers of eaaseliah ini eaenn 


Electric Control Apparatus, 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. via tena eas ew 











CUTLER-HAMMER <i MAGNETIC CLUTCHES 


MAKE MACHINES STILL MORE AUTOMATIC 
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Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX ....+e+ © ee ee @ *68.7 167.5 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation ( of capacity) 55.8 53.5 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) $6,350 $6,619 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,673 1,673 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) ‘ . 1,893 1,903 
TRADE 
| Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) : 112 105 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 67 59 
| * Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,459 $3,532 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) . $5,857 $5,806 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 








| Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.08 $1.13 

| Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ‘ ben cee vaeee 11.32¢ 11.27¢ 

iren and Steel (Steel composite, ton) , $33.60 $33.59 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 

All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) evewe 82.8 83.3 
FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,474 $2,479 

Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $21,206 $21,006 

* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,908 $4,842 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,258 $3,117 

Brokers’ Leans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $1,198 $1,069 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $118.90 $118.57 


Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av'ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange a% i% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City i‘ i% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 20 188 


*% Factor in Business Week Index ‘Preliminary ¢ Revised { 4-year average; 1933 not reported. 


This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 


. Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $102.82 $102.77 
ae 
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$2,493 
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$2,459 
$19,727 
$4,944 
$3,248 
$1,033 
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1% 
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37.9 
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MOUSETRAPS and | 
MODERN MERCHANDISING 


“If a man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon or build a better mouse- 
& trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” 


Medern Business has just about exploded the Mousetrap myth. 
It has learned that even the best article will not sell itself, that 
the beaten path too often leads to a competitor’s door. Manufac- 
turers who have devoted all their efforts to producing a superior 
product are awakening to the realization that they have neg- 
lected to create a market for it. 


The successful manufacturer of today must be “selling 
minded” if he is going to survive in the battle for business. 


We are doing work for two nationally known concerns 
which manufacture products that are strikingly similar in qual- 
ity, price and sales potentialities. Manufacturer ‘“‘A” has twice 
the sales volume of ‘“‘B” and his sales are constantly increasing; 
yet “B’s” product has a decided advantage in style, utility and 
value. 


Why, then does “A” do twice the business ‘B” does? 
“A” is selling minded .... “B” is mechanically minded. 


Is your company “selling minded?” If not, you are certainly 
going to have a tough job during 1936, competing with selling 
minded manufacturers. 


The May Company is handling some of the largest sales 
analysis jobs in America. By making manufacturers selling 
minded, we are helping them to substantially increase sales. Why 
not take advantage of our experience? It may be just the “missing 
link” you need in solving your own sales problems. 





WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR SALES ANALYSIS MAY FACTS Nos. 3 and 7 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 2600 North Shore Avenue NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd St. 
SEATTLE: 747 Dexter Horton Building HUGO, OKLA.: P. O. Box 43 
CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 18 Toronto Street, Toronto 
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The Business Outlook 


THE consternation in foreign offices caused. by Hitler's sending 
troops into the Rhineland had practically no repercussions in the 
business world here. Aviation stocks spurted a bit under the impetus 
of government orders. But with spring just around the corner, 
business is focusing its main efforts on the domestic market to re- 
capture sales held off in the past two months by unfavorable 


weather. Even the tax proposals, 
unwelcome as they are, cannot 
stem the preparations going for- 
ward for the best volume since 


1930. 


Better Trade Than Expected 

This confidence in business pros- 
pects is being reinforced by returns 
now coming in concerning trade in 
the past two months, which are better 
than was expected. Railroads found 
their net operating income in Janu- 
ary at the highest level for the month 
since 1930, and 64% above a year 
ago. On a daily basis, Big Steel 
shipped more steel to customers in 
February than the month before. The 
same is true of steel production, 
whose pace has been underestimated 
by the weekly reports issued by the 
industry. 


Department Stores Do Well 

And despite the handicap of the 
weather, department store sales last 
month held close to the January level 
and gained 13° over last year. Mail- 
order houses suffered some slackness 
in buying, but heavy sales promotion 
efforts should recoup most of these 
losses. Farm income in January in- 
cluded only $1,000,000 of benefits, 
distributed the week before the AAA 
decision, and yet it was 9% ahead of 
last year, when benefits of $70,000,- 
000 were paid. 


Business Week Index Rises 
Not the least among the encourag- 
ing factors is the upturn in the 
Business Week index for the early 
part of March, after a long decline. 
Steel activity is close to 56% of capac- 
ity, the highest since December's peak 
of 56.4%. In another few hd it 
would be no surprise to find the steel 
activity move up to 60%, setting a 

new high since the fall of 1930. 


Steel Prices in the Open 

Helpful, too, was this week's 
decision to bring steel prices out of 
the dark recesses of secret rebates and 
concessions and to put quotations 
down in black and white for all buyers 
to see. Quantity differentials, com- 
puted from the reaffirmed quotations 
posted for the first quarter, were 
initiated by Republic Steel, with the 
promise that future changes would 
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COAL BUYS MACHINES 


Though most coal operators 
are concerned about the pros- 
pects of the Guffey Act, now 
before the Supreme Court, 
and are not altogether happy 
about the slow progress being 
made in current wage discus- 
sions, the industry is not sit- 
ting idly by and letting its 
markets go to competing 
fuels. Last year some 20 coal 
companies spent $13,000,000 
for new equipment and sup- 
plies. The sale of mobile 
loaders and scrapers jumped 
54% over 1934, All signs 
point to another substantial 
increase in 1936 as higher 
costs compel mine mechan- 
ization, 











also be made public. It is hoped that 
this innovation will bring stability to 
steel prices, which were perilously 
near complete collapse through the 
concession evil. 


Motor Assemblies Speed Up 

The first sign of thawing has en- 
couraged Detroit to speed up as- 
semblies for the big season ahead. 
March opened with some 85,000 cars 
coming off the lines in the first week, 
and still more this week. However, 
the setback of February, when as- 
semblies dropped sharply, may pre- 
vent first-quarter production from 
quite equaling that of 1935, even 
though March is setting a good pace. 


Next Few Weeks’ Figures 

Much depends on sales figures in 
the next few weeks. General Motors 
sales to consumers last month fell off 
less than 6% from January and were 
the best since 1929. Considering the 
first two months together, all records 
were beaten, even including 1929. 


Weather Helped Railroads 

Thanks chiefly to the boost given 
freight shipment by coal in the past 
two months, the railroads have been 
able to make the best showing in net 
operating income in six years. But 
with moderating temperatures coal 
loadings are due for a sharp decline. 
The total loadings, however, will con- 


tinue to hold above 1935, and con- 
tinue their normal expansion to 
October. 


Oppose Freight-Rate Cut 

Since final figures indicated that th« 
roads fell short of going into the 
black last year by some $287,539, they 
are pressing hard for continuation of 
the emergency charges. The reduction 
in passenger fares makes the fight for 
the present freight charges even more 
important. Shippers object, but 1C¢ 
hearings will continue. 


Construction and Uncle Sam 

The decline in construction since 
December has been sharp, chiefly be- 
cause December was _ packed “with 
federal contracts that were forced 
through to meet the Dec. 15 deadlin« 
set for such projects. Fully 74% of 
all awards in December were publicly 
financed jobs; in January this ratio 
fell to 68°;, and last month to 56°;. 


Home-Building Is Vigorous 

Residential awards have held up 
surprisingly well despite cold weather 
Computed on the number of busi 
ness days, home-building only fell 
6% below January, while it in- 
creased the spread over last year from 
67% in January to 80°, in February 
Non-residential buildings were twice 
as large in dollar volume as residen- 
tial last month, and substantially 
larger than public works and utility 
projects. March construction is due 
for sharp expansion. 


Jump in Shoe Production 

Shoe production in January ex- 
ceeded all expectations by jumping 
10% above a year ago and setting a 
new high for the month, With the 
usual seasonal expansion in produc- 
tion before Easter, the first quarter 
should provide at least a 5, increase 
over last year, despite the tendency of 
retailers to hold off purchases as a 
protest against price increases. 


Hosiery’s Good Showing 

Even the hosiery trade fared better 
in January than it had expected. With 
bad weather, the AAA decision, and 
weakness in silk prices, the industry 
was prepared for a 9% decline in 
shipments from December. Instead 
the decline was only 2%. 


Textile Is Modernizing 
Hard-pressed to cut costs and re- 
lace obsolete machinery, the textile 

industry bought some $79,000,000 of 
new machinery, parts, and attach- 
ments in 1935, compared with $67,- 
000,000 the year oe This is the 
highest since 1929. Machinery sellers 
count on expanding this volume by at 
least 11% this year, according to 
Textile W orld. 






































‘Its all Greek to Me 


Advertising must translate technical talk 


998 


into plain every-day language 


Advertisers should remember this maxim—You can’t 
“get technical” with the average man on the street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones may admire machinery, but they 
are likely to be bored by explanations of it. 

They ll gaze in awed rapture at a giant locomotive, 
a turbo-generator, or the engine of a great ocean liner. 

But try to tell them how the mechanism works, and 
they ll probably begin to yawn. They're simply not in- 
terested. Science and mechanics and mathematics are 
just so much Greek to Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

All of which presents a stubborn problem to the 
advertiser. For many “family products” are chiefly 
technical—radios, automobiles, heating systems, ete. 
And their mechanical features are of the greatest im- 
portance to prospective buyers. 


Imagination versus Explanation 


True salesmanship-in-print solves this problem, not by 
involved explanations, but by a swift appeal to the 
imagination. It presents a dramatic clue to the essential 
nature of the mechanism—thereby arresting interest 
and arousing desire. For example: 

When our client, RCA Victor, introduced a radio set 
of improved design and technical excellence, they did 
not go into long explanations of frequency conversion, 
image elimination, and other radio profundities. They 
simply named it the “Magic Brain.” 

That phrase gripped the imagination as no technical 
explanation could have done. It brought the vision of 


a miraculous instrument, almost human in its power 
It awakened a desire to see the “Magic Brain”—to 
learn more about it—to own it. 
A Basic Advertising Discovery 

This important principle of the “Crystallizing Phra» 
was developed and applied by us years ago—when an 
automobile was still an awesome mystery to mos! 

Since that time, the principle has become standar:| 
in automobile advertising. Although extremely difficul: 
to achieve, it occasionally flames forth, to win market- 
and leadership for wise advertisers. Witness “hue: 
Action”—coined by an advertiser who is not a client 
of Lord & Thomas. This provocative phrase dramatize: 
an entirely new automotive principle. 

In other industries, too, the principle can be applied 
A recent example, among our clients, is Frigidaire’= 
“Meter-Miser”—a name given to its cold-making mecha- 
nism. This unit is a triumph of mechanical perfection, 
comparable in importance to the carburetor of a car. 
“Meter-Miser” instantly conveys the fact that the new 
Frigidaire is miserly with current—that it saves money 
—that it will be a thrifty servant. No need for long 
explanations. 


The Way to Advertising Pvofit 


Thus true salesmanship-in-print finds answers for the 
dificult advertising problems of today. The funda- 
mental principles can be applied to every product, in 
every field of selling, as Lord & Thomas have proved. 





LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
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Congress Fears Rainy Day 


Receiving protests from back home, it will sharply 
change Roosevelt tax plan so as to allow some depression 
reserves and exempt banks and insurance. 


WASHINGTON (Bu iness Week Bureau) 

Drastic revision of President Roose- 
velt's plan for taxing undistributed cor- 
poration earnings 1s certain. 

Congress intends to write in exemp- 
tions which will take care of banks and 
insurance companies. It intends to write 
in exemptions which would protect 
little corporations. It intends to per- 
mit even big corporations to carry con- 
siderably larger surpluses against rainy- 
day wage payments, if not against 
dividends, than the President planned 

The Treasury's frantic appeals to 
Congress not to make a sieve of the 
new law will be unheeded. Congress 
is hearing from home and is worried 
about the rainy day. 

It does not accept the Roosevelt doc 
trine that “it ain't goin’ to rain no mo’.”’ 
It is particularly worried by the second 
blast of William J. Cameron, Henry 
Ford's radio spokesman, emphasizing 
the necessity of corporation surpluses to 
keep bad times from getting worse 

The biggest surprise of all, however, 
is the disclosure that Roosevelt's idea 
of the amount the tax would raise was 
haywire. It is virtually a repetition of 
what happened on last year's tax bill 
when the President first proposed tax 
on bigness, whereupon Treasury figures 
showed that the amount this would 
raise was less than a quarter of what 
the President had thought. Except that 
last year two Senators, Harrison and 
Robinson, took the rap, and the true 
parentage of the first rates and figures 
was disavowed by everyone concerned. 

Treasury tables produced this time 
have shown that, even without the ex- 
emptions that Congress is determined to 
write in, the scheme would not raise 
the money needed. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has learned that the real Treas- 
ury experts, the men who work out 
the details and not the higher-ups who 
frame policies, have no real confidence 
in the President’s scheme at all. 

They fear that the corporations and 
rich stockholders would find various 
ways to beat it. They preter to cling 
to the known quantities, such as the 
corporation income tax, the capital 
stock tax, and the excess profits tax. 
These they are sure would bring in the 
revenue 
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This showing that the corporation 
surplus earning tax would fail lament 
ably to produce the expected revenue 
was a terrible blow to the private hopes 
of most national legislators. Many had 
hoped to boost the schedules sufficiently 
so that no new excise taxes, to take the 
place of the outlawed AAA processing 
taxes, would be necessary. 

That hope seems now out the win 
dow. On the contrary, in view of the 
exemptions to the President's tax idea 
which Congress regards as vital, it may 
be necessary to boost the taxes consid 
erably, which would still leave the bud 
get situation highly unsatisfactory 


Losers and Winners 


Where the dividend-forcing tax 
would hurt, where help. 


To business men the tax situation in 
Washington is in its most unsatisfactory 
phase right now. The present uncer 
tainty makes it impossible to formulat« 
plans about any business activity that 


would be affected by new taxes in 
there are few that would not be 

Th bright st item for busin 
cent Washington despatches is the new 
that congressional leaders want to mo 


ify the dividend-forcing tax so 


permit some reserves tor rainy 

Still worried by the threat of bigger 
and better depressior s in the dustas 
future, and by the immediate rep 
sions of President Roosevelt's ta plat 


on the capital goods industries, business 
cannot agree with the Administration 
that the plan would prove very help 
ful by spre ding purchasing po“ t 
Treasury experts estimate that an ad 
ditional $4,768,000,000 of dividend 
would h« paid out by corporations in 
1936 if all their income were distri 
buted Some $370,000,000 of — th 
would ZO to tax-cx mpt institutional 
investors, and the rer uning $4,398 


000,000 would bx spread is follows 





Income Ta Fxtva 

Persons Class Disidend 
124,120,940 not taxed $3484,000,000 
2,191,402 $1. 000— $5,000 410.000.0000 
605 "1 5 000— 25.000 844.000.0000 
72,844 25.000— 100.000 1.056,000,000 
8.855 100 ,000—1 ,000, 000 1,.198,000,000 
298 1,000,000 and up 60 00.000 
177,000,000 $s) ” OO wo 
. , . , 
Financial interests, working on th 


presumption that Congress would leave 
some dividend-forcing provisions in the 
President’s plan, traced the potential 





fom 


HUDDLE SYSTEM—Raising money for government expenses these days takes 
almost as many quarterbacks as there are paying spectators in the stands. Check 
ing up on their statements before advising the House Ways and Means Committee 
are these tax experts, from left: George Haas, Treasury's director of research and 


statistics; L. H. Parker, tax expert 


for the joint congressional committee on 


internal revenue; Herman Oliphant, Treasury's general counsel 





























7 . 
**Preferred”’ Under the President’s Tax Plan 
Dividends Earnings 
———— . a ee Recent 
Company Cumula- Currently In Market 

| tive Rate Paid Arrears 1935 1934 | Price 

‘ i ——- | 
Aluminum of Amer : $6.00 $3.50 $16.62 t $4.41 | $118 
| Amer. Chain bia 7.00 7.00 22.75 | $18.65 5.16 | 123 
| Amer. Pwr. & Lt 6.00 1.50 13.37 | 4.25 2.23 | 49 
Amer. Woolen 7.00 4.00 $7.75 7.15 def. 62 
Armour (old) 7.00 6.00 30.75 62.33 85.77 |} is 
Ed. G. Budd Mig 7.00 none | 36.75 12.49 def. 98 
J. 1. Case Se 7.00 7.00 9.00 17.72 def. 134 
Chicago Pneu. Tool .| 3.50 none 17.50 4.03 2.16 56 
Childs Soul 7.00 none 28.00 | 3.14 def. 55 
Cities Service : 6.00 none 21.00 E4.00 0.05 47 
Commonwealth & So 6.00 3.00 7S 6.27 4.96 64 
Cons. Film Industries... 2.00 1.00 4.50 2.69 2.29 19 
0 re : 7.00 7.00 22.25 | 9.89 7.00 127 
Crown Zellerbach “A”. 6.00 4.00 17.50 E9.00 4.81 95 
Deere.... ; : 1.40 1.40 3.35 | 3.94 0.25 30 
B. F. Goodrich...... 2 7.00 none 31.25 | 11.65 8.61 94 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber! 7.00 4.00 9.75 7.24 5.69 2 
Gotham Silk Hosiery... .| 7.00 none 7.00 | 15.58 def. 85 
| Gulf State Steel 7.00 3.50 28.00 | 7.06 def. 115 
Pere Marquette (prior.) 5.00 none 21.25 | 14.58 def. 87 
| Shell Union Oil....... | $.50 mone 24.75 | 18.37 def. 118 
Skelly Oil ads 6.00 none 28.50 | £36.10 10.65 115 
Tubize Chatillon 7.00 7.00 19.25 23.19 def. 103 
United Gas 7.00 none 23.37 11.00 9.12 101 
U.S. Leather 7.00 none 17.25 | 4.31 def. 82 
Warner Bros 3.85 none 15.40 6.54 def. 55 
Wheeling Steel 6.00 2.00 24.50 E9.00 1.26 102 
Youngstown Sheet. . 5.50 5.50 19.25 | 10.65 def. 110 

E—Estimated. |t—Not available. 











FIRST UP FOR TAX DIVIDENDS 
during recent profitless years have prior el 
Satisfaction of their arrearages would be 
tion of income. 


effects of that plan on security values 
as follows: 

Greater income for rich stockholders 
subject to higher-bracket surtaxes would 
boost prices of tax-exempt securities. 

Dividend yields on common stocks 
would be bigger in good times but 
would disappear in bad. Incomes from 
corporation bonds would be less secure, 
because service on debt might have to 
be suspended in poor earning-periods 
along with dividends. 

These Would Benefit 

The chief securities to benefit by the 
new tax would be income bonds and 
preferred stocks. Non-cumulative and 
participating preferred stocks would be 
less directly helped. 

Wall Street looks forward to an in- 
creasing shower of recapitalization plans 
to clear up back dividends that have 
accumulated on preferred stocks. 

Many corporations regained an earn- 
ing status last year, and the air is al- 
ready full of proposals for settling divi- 
dend arrearages. The new tax would 
force corporations to pay out their 1936 
incomes, and naturally the preferred 
stockholders would have to be paid in 
full before the common. stockholders 
could expect to participate in the dis- 
tributions. 

Income bonds are in a similar posi- 
tion. Securities of this type, with annual 
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Preferred stocks that skipped dividends 


aim on the earnings due with recovery. 
hastened by a tax prompted distribu- 


Issues above are typical examples. 


interest-rates contingent in whole or 
part on earnings, usually allow some dis- 
cretion to the directors about how much 
of current income should be devoted to 
their service. But under the new tax, 
bond interest would become a fixed 
charge to the full extent that it was 
earned. 

Among other things, such an altera- 


tion in the nature of income bonds 
would handicap reorganizations, for 
which they have proved extremely 


handy, since they permit a refunding 
of old obligations without saddling the 
new owner with rigid fixed charges, at 
least until there is time for income to 
recover. 

The new tax would affect corpora- 
tion finance and the competitive posi- 
tions of corporations in their fields. The 
big, well-financed corporations with 
ready access to the capital markets for 
additional funds would have distinct ad- 
vantages over their smaller competitors, 
which could not borrow so readily and 
would have to rely on the reinvested 
earnings of their stockholders. 

The earnings of a big corporation 
with securities widely held by small 
stockholders would be subject to less 
federal taxation than the earnings of a 
competitor of the same size whose stock 
was held by a few wealthy individuals, 
since these would pay surtaxes. 





Berry Reports 


Coordinators’ committees set up 
business platform—for debate. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Buresn) 

Plans for industrial regulation 
ised by Maj. George L. Berry, the Pre 
ident’s Coordinator for Industrial C 
operation, moved a farther 
week. On Thursday his Council for 
Industrial Progress received the re 
mendations for implementing the: 
which had been faithtully handed di 
by the seven mixed business and | 
committees which he set to work at 
last meeting (BW —J]an18 36.p11) 

Whither Away? 

The answer as to just where the 
moving depends on whether you 
Maj. Berry cr the major industry or 
izations, now watching the council 
more interest than awe. Outside 
little group which backs Berry's 
tions, or at least thinks NRA sh 
succeeded by a new agency or 
body of laws, business opinion ot 
program sounds like this: 

Economically visionary and 
cally impossible. Final results: a s; 
of publicity and then the pigeon 
Incidentally, a build-up for Berry 
wants to be governor of Tennessec 
a good guess that White House 


é 


step 


has evaporated, that the President's 
tude is: ‘Go to it, George 
you can.” 

Political opinion seems to agr 
creetly and with the reservati 
while the Administration isn't 
to take the NRA issue on befo: 
tion, the Berry Council reco: 
tions may call the turn on legis 
due in the next four years. 

What They Want 

The principal recommendations 
ported by the committee this weck 
that Congress: (1) empower « 
sions equally representing manage 
and labor to fix minimum wages ar 
maximum hours in each industry; (2) 
make trade practice agreements by 
majority of an industry enforceable o1 
the whole industry; (3) enact pending 
price-control legislation (page 20) with 
permission for oOpen-price reporting 
(4) amend the anti-trust laws to permit 
cooperative action in industry to elimi 
nate chiseling, exempt voluntary agree 
ments in the public interest approved 
by a government tribunal, declare un 
lawful “competitive practices now gen 
erally recognized as pernicious,” facili 
tate action against price discrimination 
and prevent acquisition by one corpora 
tion of the assets of another where 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act now pro 
hibits stock control of the other: (5) 
free the Federal Trade Commission for 
investigation and prosecution and set 
up another judicial agency to hear suits 
and, in some cases, to have power to 
issue temporary restraining a 
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Hitler’s Last Safe Trick ? 


By sending troops into the Rhine he has apparently 


reached the limit of safety. 


Anything more may bring 


war, but it isn’t expected soon. German people suffer 


from high prices. 


HITLER'S military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland is the last major face-saving 
1ove the Nazi regime can make without 
fear of armed opposition from abroad. 

The Nazis will need to dig deep into 
their bag of tricks if they are forced to 
And new means of maintaining their 
prestige at home for the next 12 to 25 
months. which is the earliest they will 
be ready to back their external demands 
vith force. 

But in spite of all the marching 
troops and denunciation of treaty vio 
tions, there is nothing in the weck's 
developments to indicate that war in 
Furope is any nearer than it was before 
German soldiers once more took up 
heir watch along the Rhine. 

Inflation or Starvation 

Few informed Europeans are sur 
rised at the move. The Nazis are ad- 
enturers. They are in power in Ger 

ny today because the Germans found 

mselves a few years ago confronted 
with inflation or starvation. Hitler came 
long and promised to save them eco- 
nomically and restore their self-respect 
Few of them foresaw to what extremes 
he would go in carrying out this prom- 
se. When you are up against the wall, 
that doesn’t matter much. 

About every six months Hitler, if he 
s to keep the country behind him, must 
pull a rabbit out of his hat in the form 
of new jobs which will absorb some of 
‘he two and a half million Germans 


IMPOSSIBLE—This. the world said in 1918, could never happen 
again. Eastward roll French army tanks; westward march Ger- 
man troops, filling up the “demilitarized Rhineland.” The two 
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still out of work, or the removal of 
another of the “insults” of Versailles 
Occupation of the Rhineland is prob 
ably ranked in the minds of most Ger 


mans along with the revival of con- 


scription as doing most to restore Ger 
many to equality among the nations 

So far, Hitler has been able to a 
complish his end along both the politi 
cal and economic fronts without rous 
ing the united opposition of the old 
allies. Treaties have been violated and 
bitterness generated, but whatever the 
attitude toward the Nazi regime, th 
feeling is pretty general that the Ver 
sailles treaty was full of injustices and 
in need of being rewritten. 

Economically, Hnaler's trump 
have been the revival of the heavy in 
dustries by means of gigantic war orders 
and the subsidizing of automobile pro 
duction. Reemployment has been sup 
plemented by the creation of labor 
camps, which have not only absorbed a 
lot of discontented men but created a 
basis for the military training which has 
been revived. 

Politically, the Nazis have defied the 
treaty restrictions which _ prohibited 
rearmament and conscription, have 
created an air force comparable to any 
in Europe, and have not only built up 
a small navy but won recognition of 
this right in a treaty with the British 

Within the framework of the trea- 
ties, Germany has reclaimed the Saar, 


} 
caras 


ind forced full nsice 
rights of Germans in Danzig 
recently, in Memel. Th 


ments Hitlers 


his 


( 


sh il 


The Nazis are oppor nists 


x 


iS | 
t 


has caretully 

three years in oftice 

yermany'’s next Move to wipe oO 

ne of Versailles ts anybody { 
They will 
Anglo-Italian rift 


yatched up ind how closely | 


first whether the 


and England cooperat They w 


whether the sovicts are going to be in 


volved in 


far, 


OWL 


a struggle with Japas So 
Hitler has had a trick tor every 


' , 
sion The next move looks mor 


dithcult to those watching the show 


most frequently ot late that they w 


whe 
in ¢t 
aw 
as 

The 
the 
C ze 


restoration ot the Gern 


deal soon with the ; stion of A 


Eves on Austria 
olitically, the Nazis hav pr sed 


re they plan to demand a plebrs 


he hope of winning this country | 
ay that they would try to make s 
legal as th recovery of the Saar 
y have also promised to he 


3,000,000 Germans who live in 
choslovakia, and to insist on th« 


n coloni s 


Not unless the rest of Europe 1 


plet 


Ger 


ely split by other differet ! 


many likely to be allowed t 


plish these ends without armed oppos 


tion. They are ‘outside’ Germany and 
Germany's treaty rights 

Economically, Germany can hold « 
for some time if nothing happers to 
upset the present balan of exports 
and imports, and if the Germans are 





columns will not collide 
are strengthened by Germany's sudden act and by intense re 










yet—but predictions of eventual war 


armament which is going on all over Europe. 











willing to continue on short rations. 
Purchases for rearmament are expected 
to reach a peak this year, probably in 
the next six months. By continuing to 
control all imports, Germany can prob- 
ably complete her defense program 

It will be another two years before 
the conscription has rounded out an ade- 
quately trained army to back German 
demands with pressure—unless Ger- 
many can count on powerful allies, or 
unless there is reason to expect that the 
enemy will be limited. Neither is in 
prospect now. 

Internal Germany remains the chief 
problem. The Nazis’ public works pro- 
gram is already dwindling because of 
lack of funds to keep it going at the 
old pace. Foreign trade has failed to 
expand, in spite of Dr. Schacht’s sub- 
sidy program, so export sales are not 
taking up this slack. 

Food Prices Up 

In spite of price dictatorship, acute 
shortages of food and raw materials 
have boosted prices internally, while 
wages have not risen. Business Week's 
correspondent in Berlin estimates that 
purchasing power has been cut at least 
15% in the last year by rising prices 

Rearmament will be a large factor 
influencing business in most countries 
this year, and probably during much of 
next. France is the only country in the 
world in a better position to fight now 
than it is likely to be a year from now, 
unless Italy's strength is discounted be- 
cause of growing financial strain 

Other countries expect their building 
programs to be completed in 1938 or 
1939. As the powers recover confidence 
behind modern war machines, tensions 
will become more explosive 

There is no reason why the United 
States should be immediately involved 
in these developments, but Washington 
is preparing for anything, with a de- 
fense building-program comparable to 
that of any of the major powers. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion, profes- 
sional poll-taker, revealed last week that 
820% of the answers in a recent poll 
favored government manufacture of 
munitions, in order to eliminate profits 
from this business. 


First Check 


U.S. pays overhead of New Hamp- 
shire unemployment insurance. 


New HAMPSHIRE has received the first 
federal check to cover the administra 
tion of a state unemployment compensa 
tion law. The amount is $44,188.32 
It covers the period from Feb. 11, 1936 
to Mar. 31, 1936. Similar action is 
expected soon affecting several othe: 
states and the District of Columbia, al! 
of which have submitted estimates fo: 
administrative expenses 
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overflowing from the heads of the co: 
mittee to the telegraph companies, w! 
are finding it hard to explain why th 
gave up messages without more prote 
Extremists view the seizure as ¢ 
dence of a plot to harass all Admini 
WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) tration opponents, pointing to the fa 
Condemnation of Sen. Black's com- that the telegrams would undoubted; 
mittee for its seizure of private tele- disclose much embarrassing informatior 
grams is coming from practically all far removed from holding-company 
quarters excepting the committee itself, lobbying. There is no such thing, they 
which is still issuing defiant statements. hold, as keeping such information saf 
Chief Justice Wheat of the District of within the committee if it should pr 
Columbia Supreme Court this week said vide political ammunition. 
Senator Black had gone too far and Even ardent New Dealers admit pri 
ordered Western Union to withhold vately that Sen. Black’s zeal for 
from the committee telegrams to and cause is embarrassing Charges of in 
from Silas Strawn’s Chicago law firm. vasion of privacy, persecution 
If Justice Wheat’s order is sustained snooping are never pleasant; parti 
and other seized messages are taken larly when so firmly based. 


Seized Telegrams 


Black’s action is generally con- 
demned; Administration embar- 
rassed by snooping charge. 


away from the committee, it will have Stirred to Action 
lost about half its documentary data Meanwhile, the Senate itself has b 
Yeiegrams have been subpoenaed stirred to action by popular resentme: 


berore, but always on fairly definite It has adopted Sen. Borah’s resoluti 
evidence of some relevancy to the sub- calling on the Federal Communicat 
ject before the committee. This time the Commission to report all its activit 
limits were stretched unprecedentedly in examining and copying messages 
wide. The general reaction outside the file in the telegraph companies’ off 
government is, “If they can do this, FCC did this at Sen. Black's request 
where will they stop?” The Senate usually takes a broad vi 
Administration enemies are, of course, of the powers of its members; tl 
making great capital of the incident. fact that the committee was bawled o 
Resentment ts so general that it is on the Senate floor is significant 





Business W 
SELLING WESTERN UNION—In this new Western Union office just opened 
in Philadelphia, the designer (Henry Dreyfuss) has incorporated several new 
ideas of chain-store decoration. Western Union symbols are prominent: the clock 
which greets the entering customer; huge yellow telegram blanks decorating side 


walls; figures of running messenger boys set into panels. Back of the work 


counter is a simplified arrangement of files and office equipment, all arranged for 


greatest speed, efficiency and comfort. 
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may be expected as the tide of business rises. 


Internationab 
PICTURE OF LABOR—Picket lines in several cities (this one is in New York) 
advertise the fact that labor is restless, and that disputes over hours and wages 
Usually the pickets have only one 
iob to do during a strike; the problems of presenting demands, arbitrating dif- 
ferences, caring for the pickets themselves are taken over by groups of union 
officials. 


Labor Outlook This Spring 


More strikes awaited as industry picks up, but no violent 


dislocations are probable. 


Things to expect in auto, 


steel, rubber, and other fields. 


SCANNING the news reports from 

Akron, San Pedro, New York, Boston, 

Washington, and a dozen other points 

this week, business men were forced to 

come to a general conclusion—there will 

be more labor unrest, not less, as in- 
stry gets into its spring stride. 

But strikes always increase when busi- 
ness gets better, and Business Week's 
survey of the field indicates no violent 
or widespread dislocations of normal 
trade. Nevertheless, observers cite a 
definite trend toward more militant 
nionism, more reliance by labor on 
government intervention and control, 
nd more insistent demands for fatter 
pay-envelopes and shorter hours. 

How It Sums Up 

What the average employer may ex- 
pect to happen in his own plant, this 
year, is summed up by labor leaders this 
way: “If you iinils a lot of money last 
year, and your workmen didn't; if your 
business looks good for this year and you 
are trying to lengthen hours or reduce 
wage rates—you can look for trouble.” 

Many employers aren't making any- 
thing, however. Some are still in the 
red; some are just getting by. The hope 
ful sign in the skies for them is that 
ibor usually knows whether the boss is 
doing well or not, and is slow to walk 
it on the job if there’s a chance the 
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job may disappear with the plant it- 
self. Industry's ability to pull up stakes 
and move has been well demonstrated. 

Here is a classified summary: 

Automobiles—Union affairs are 
greatly confused, with several factions 
struggling for control. The American 
Federation of Labor's executive council 
voted autonomy for the new United 
Automobile Workers, which meant that 
they could remove Francis J. Dillon, ap- 
pointed president of the union by the 
A. F. of L. president, William Green. 
Homer Martin and Ed Hall, two other 
U.A.W. officials, claim they have already 
ousted Dillon from control, and have 
issued charters to Toledo workers. 

Steel—For the first time in 17 years, 
the industry faces a strenuous drive 
for organization of its workers into 
unions. Pres. Green has called for 
$750,000 to be raised by his affiliated 
unions to finance the campaign; Lewis’ 
miners have offered $500,000 if the 
kitty is boosted to a million and a half. 
The venerable (and weak) Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers has been promised a part 
in the drive, by Mr. Green. The stecl 
industry is improving only slowly, and 
this may temper the enthusiasm of 
workers for drastic action if wage rises 
are demanded and refused 





Mining—The forecast 


settled The Progressive M { 
(al Illinois ins irgct offshoot }) 
friendly to the United Mine W 
[ / } i’ tl iteT d Ls 
Illinois helds if osed 
reopened with United Mine W 

the jobs In th East t 

miners aren't likely to g¢ 


way of wage increases fr 
cite operators, whose pocketbook n't 
bulging just now 

Railroads— The Emergency l 
portation Act expires J 


President Roosevelt has advised | 
and management that caring for « 
ployees displaced by consolidations 1s 


a matter for them to settle without | { 
Railroad labor kn« ws that f 
decreases may balance rising trathic \ 
ume for some time, but 


members want their leaders to « re 


urging 


any economy by reduced payrolls 
Rubber—Goodyear's troubies 

symptomatic; may be a 

further demands by labor, whi 

sisting on protection against scasof 

layotts, increase of hours, and dect 

in total pay. The United Mine Workers 

have lent financial 

port to the rubber union, which s 


and airectoria Dp 


on the way to becoming the ninth | 


union in Lewis’ industrial can p 


Radio—Employers here need ' 
only about whether a scrap within ur 
ranks may bring repercussions which 
disturb produ tion. The radio workers 
have retused to obey an A. F. of I 
mandate to affiliate with tl 
workers, and want an autonom« ver 
tical union of their own 

Meat Packers—C ampaigns 
ering way to organize thousands ot 


workers who have never belonged t 


the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workme: 
or any other group. Gains here wi 
be on the side of vertical setups, pr 
viding still more support for the Le 
faction. 

Lumber—Business has been brisk 1 
cently, and lumber manufacturers re 
ceived an invitation from the Sawmil 
and Timber Workers to sit down and 
talk about a 10% wage boost ar 


} nh 


crosed shop agreement. Lumbermen sa 


they still aren't making any money, an 


that a wage rise is impossible TI 
union is relatively small, hasn't much of 
a financial backlog, and consequently 


will probably take it out in talk, at least 
for a while 

Shipping—Harry Bridges and « 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific ar 
in action again, with a flat demas 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific be the 
source of new employment by W 
Coast shippers. The Sailors Union wa 
expelled early this year from the Inter 


national Seamen's Union, which ha 


started to organize an affiliate to repla 
it. Thus trouble is again br 

where it did last fall, and another g 
eral ticup is not unlikely. 


1 th 
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Motor Truck Lines Alarmed 


Form chain systems as protection against absorption by 


railroads and automobile manufacturers. 


Object to 


regulations proposed by ICC. 


Ir seems likely that many motor truck 
lines will be absorbed by companies con- 
trolled by railroads and big automobile 
manutacturers, whose operations will be 
regional ind transcontinental in extent. 

To resist this invasion, independent 
truckmen are spreading out in chain 
systems in which individual companies 
form operating links over thousands of 
miles of routes 

Important maneuvers are quietly be- 
ing made for the acquisition ot proper- 
tics with desirable routes protected by 
grandfather” rights under the new 
Motor Carrier Act. 

Use for Idle Plants 

In addition to trathc revenues to be 
got by blanketing both railroad and 
highway railroads 
ind outside equipment companies see a 


transportation, the 


chance of converting idle plant capacity 
to production of motor equipment 
(ruck makers are also going exten- 
sively into highway freight operation 
Ihe trend towards larger operating 
combinations has been evident for sev- 
eral years. The new law has quickened 
it Che provisions of the law insisting 
on financial responsibility and imposing 
many other requirements inevitably give 
large capital an ad- 


vantage over the little fellow. 


aggregations ol 





Georgia Motor Express, and Silver Fleet Motor Express (Louisville). 


The law allows mergers, purchases, 
leases, acquisitions of control, and oper- 
ating contracts involving not more than 
) trucks, unless railroad, water, or ex- 
press companies are a party to the deal, 
in which case approval is conditioned 
on a finding by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that such use of truck serv- 
ice by other carriers will be to the pub- 
lic advantage. 

Hence the speed with which the rail- 
roads blanket highway service will 
largely depend on the attitude of the 
ICC on the three initial applications 
filed by the Pennsylvania Transfer Co., 
a Pennsylvania Railroad subsidiary, to 
buy the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor 
Freight Lines, Barker Motor Freight, 
Inc., of Lancaster, Ohio, and the Alko 
Express Lines, of Johnstown, Pa. 

Smarting under the charge that it is 
“railroad-minded,” the commission may 
bend backward in a strict interpretation 
of the new law. But this can only suc- 
ceed in slowing down, not stopping, 
the process of absorption. 

There is no prohibition against start- 
ing for-hire service over new routes by 


| 


either railroads or motor irriers 1 


either can show public convenience and 
necessity 
A hearing on an application of the 


Business Week 

HOW IT WORKS—At terminals in 32 cities (this one is Atlanta’s) the trucks of 
the new Silver Fleet System will load for trips over 4.000 miles of certificated routes, 
with direct service to 700 points in 11 Midwest and Southern states. The plan 
provides for through billing. and interchange of trailers to eliminate transship- 
ment problems. Systems combining in this tieup are Georgia Highway Express. 


Last year 


they hauled 531.000.000 Ib. of freight. Each company will retain its corporate 
and operating identity, although the trucks will carry the fleet insignia. 








Southeastern Express to operate as 
common carrier between Charlott 
N. C., and Columbia, S. ¢ reveal 
that the express company has start 
several new 
Motor Carrier Act became ettective 
this action raises the question ol 


ntrastale routes sin 


commission's jurisdiction 

Collection and delivery service is ai 
other phase of the railroad’s entry into 
highway operations that this year w 
become nationwide in scope. Becaus 
of precedents that may be establish: 
practically all railroads intervened 
the hearing on the application of Scot 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, a Pennsylvan 
Railroad subsidiary, for a permit to op 
ate as a common carrier in collectio: 
and delivery service for the Pennsy| 
vania and Long Island Railroads in t! 
metropolitan area of New York ar 
New Jersey. 

Truckmen’s Bureau Roused 

The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau :s 
up in arms, claiming that the railroad 
is trying to monopolize the business 

Truckmen are embroiled in mar 
other problems that can fairly be 
SC ribed as growing pains, arisil 
when a law is young and its administr 
tors have to grope their way 

At the request of American Tt 
ing Associations, Inc., the Natior 
Conference of Truck Taritf B 
the National Film Carriers, and ot 
organizations, the ICC postponed unt 
Mar. 23 the date for filing rates 
under law become effective Apr. |! 

Many tor carriers will be cove: 
by classifications and tariffs filed by 
or more regional bureaus, but to help 
many “‘one-truck’’ operators to meet 
deadline, A.T.A. has John Doe forms 
for common and contract carriers 

Instructions have been 
the commission for the filing of tar- 
iffs establishing joint rates between rail 
and motor and rail-water-motor carriers 

About 45% of for-hire truckmen f 
vor weekly settlement of freight charges 
Lack of uniformity in present credit 
practices is reflected in a poll taken by 
A.T.A. at the request of the commis 
sion’s Motor Carrier Bureau, in whi 
18.8% favored collection on delivery 
and others over periods up to 30 days 

Proposed insurance requirements are 
giving truckmen their worst headache 
and hundreds turned out at a Mar. 11 
hearing to protest against recommenda 
tions made by Henry L. Callanan, who 
came to the Motor Carrier Bureau as 
assistant chief of the Certificate and 
Insurance Division from the presidency 
of Norwich Union Indemnity, a New 
York stock company. 

Under the law it is mandatory on all 
for-hire motor carriers to carry insur 
ance but it is not mandatory on insur 
ance companies to write it 

Both common and contract carriers 
would be required to carry on each 
truck or $ 


issued by 


trailer $10.000-$25,000 for 
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What is the best 


AIR HOSE 


for YOUR job? 











ATURALLY, that depends upon the job, for some — woven ina way that holds pulsing peceouses with iron- 
LN are far more “hardboiled” than others. That is pipe surety, yet gives extreme flexibility in short- 
why Goodyear builds five different types of air hose _—radius work and absorbs dragging “tow rope” strains. 
lo meet specific requirements of various services — 
a quality line that time has proved outstanding in Specified b @ 
withstanding the three chief enemies of hose life: P y 
light, oil and pressure. No wonder Goodyear Air Hose is recommended by 


Sunlight slowly oxidizes hose, causing it to crack all industry for its remarkable low-cost service. Why 
like an old rubber band. To offset this, all Goodyear _ not consult that experienced hose expert the G.T.M. 
Hose has an exclusive, light-impervious, “anti-ox” ©—Goodyear Technical Man. He'll gladly 
compound cover that prevents premature checking. advise you which Goodyear Hose is 
best for your job. To bring him 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California — 
or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber 
And all Goodyear Hose has a high-tensile carcass, Goods Distributor. 













To combat the rotting action of oil in the line 
Goodyear has developed a special non-porous, slow- 
aging, non-swelling tube stock that eliminates all 
danger of tube flaking off and clogging tools. 
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does not change the 
Sound Principles of 


MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE | 


If one of the founders of the 
first Mutual company returned 
to earth today, his confusion 
over the traffic and tall build- 
ings would be relieved when 
he ran into his 184-year-old 
protege, Mutual fire insurance. 

Fundamentally, Mutual fire 
insurance has not changed 
since its beginning in 1752. It 
was planned as a type of pro- 
tection that would benefit its 
policyholders in every possi- 
ble way, with economy and 
complete safety. Mutual fire 
insurance operates today on 
precisely that basic principle. 

Mutual fire insurance gives 
its policyholders the soundest 
possible protection, a com- 
plete, well-informed service, 
and conservative management 
that lowers costs. Losses are 
paid fully and promptly, and 
the policyholders receive the sav- 
ings which accrue from the suc- 
cessful operation of the business. 

Write today for a free book- 
let that gives the names of these 
companies and an interest- 
ing discussion of Mutual Fire 
Insurance. Address the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 230 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


PPP P rrr rere ee 





SARE THEE EOEEE EEE EEREEEEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ESSE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE SEES EEE ESSE SEE EEEES 





SOCCER EOR EEE EEE THEE HEHEHE EEE EEERO ESSE EEE EAeaae 
SORTER TET EH EH TE ESET EEE E EE EEE EEEEEEEESEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 
SOTO S EEE ESTEE TEETER TEETH EEE EEEEEEEEEEESEE EEE EEEEE REESE EEEEES 
PPP PITT rrr rity 
FORE HOE EEE SESE EERE EEE HSER EEE EEHEEHEEEEEEEE SEE EE EEE EEEEEE EEE E EEE OEE E EEE Eeeeeeeeeee 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 





Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance .ltisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fi re Inau ranceé 
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public liability and $5,000 for property 
damage. In addition, common carrier 
truckmen would be required to take out 
insurance for the full value of the cargo 

The A.T.A. urges that limits on public 
| liability should not exceed $5,000-$10,- 
000 and on property damage $1,000, 


contending that claims increase with 
coverage 
Many carriers are insured for greater 


amounts, but lack of publication of this 
| fact forestalls excessive claims. On 
carriers which are now uninsured, the 
proposed limits are censured as too dras- 
tic for initial application. 

Cargo insurance for the full value 
without limitation as to liability would 
be impossible to obtain, according to 
A.T.A., because no insurance company 
could safely compute the premium or 
reserves. A.T.A. also contends that the 
increase in cost to the shipper would be 
far out of proportion to the implied 
benefit. The regulations will permit 
shipment on a “‘released value,” but just 
as soon as truckmen begin hauling 
freight on that basis, instead of full 
value, they lose their competitive rela- 
tionship with the railroads. 

Narrowing Field 

The proposed requirements on the 
acceptability of insurance companies are 
particularly obnoxious to the truckmen. 
They narrow down available companies 
to those licensed to do business in ever; 
state in which the motor carrier oper- 
ates. If burdensome laws force insur- 
ance companies to retire from a state, 
as has happened in the past, the truck 
operator would also be forced to retire. 

Discrimination against mutual and 
reciprocal insurance companies is seen 
in the proposal to require that the in- 
surance company be able to show a 
financial position that is required under 
regulations of the Treasury Department 
on bonding companies. 

Self-insurance is allowed by the law, 
but it is practically forbidden by a reg- 
ulation which specifies that motor car- 
riers desiring to qualify as self-insurers 
must have a minimum surplus or net 


worth of at least $200,000. 





Enter Trailways 


Newcomer in national bus field, 
competing with Greyhound. 
ee by several railroads. 


. 
Is 


| NATIONAL competition is coming to the 
| bus industry—coast to coast, border to 
|border. The Santa Fe Trails System. 
Burlington Transportation Co., Missourt 
Pacific Transportation Co., 
Lines, and Frank Martz Coach Co 
formed an association and will hereafter 
operate as the National Trailways System. 
They will cover 150,000 miles daily, 
giving continuous transportation on one 
ticket to all parts of the country. 

This means an end of the monopoly 


Safeway 
have 








Business ¥ 
150.000 MILES A DAY—Greyhound 
has a competitor in coast-to-coast bu 
transport — National Trailways, 


five 
company combination which wil! 
cover 150,000 miles of highway every 
day. Chief of the managerial force is 
H. W. Stewart, above. 


which Greyhound Lines have in natio: 
wide service—the new network ki: 
well-organized regional systems, 
lished by several great railroads 
plenty of experience. 

The management committee {| 
Trailways will be H. W. Stewart, A. | 
Greenleaf, P. J. Neff, Paul O. Ditt 
and Frank Martz of the Burlingto: " 
Santa Fe, Missouri Pacific, Safe 
and Martz lines, respectively. 
Stewart heads the new system Th 
will be no change in the financial set 
of the companies. 

One of the first moves will be to cor 
solidate and improve terminals. Dir 


M 


competition with Greyhound in speed 
safety, economy, and luxury will foll 
Streamlined cream-and-crimson — buses 


will carry the Trailways emblem and the 
name of the member operating company 
over the highways. 

Fast Time 

Already Safeway is giving 24-hour 
service over a short route from Ne 
York to Chicago, against 28 hours by 
Greyhound. The number of changes 
for a long haul is to be reduced, though 
Greyhound already makes the coast-to- 
coast trip with two changes, by one route 

Thirteen companies form the Grey- 
hound system, in which the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad has an interest that 
generally considered equivalent to con 
trol. Greyhound operated 138,000,000 
bus miles last year, against 125,000,000 
in 1934. 

A new 36-passenger, reaf-engined 
Greyhound bus is now being built, after 
two years of experimentation. The use 
of aluminum alloys reduces the weight 
20 and should save fuel, tires, and 


> 
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“Powers makes our accounting 


as accurate as our product” 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


( Powers user since 1923) 





MR. WALTER A. FINK 


Treasurer 


TOLEDO &8¢« ALE CoMmPaAN 


“Accuracy is our business,” says 
Walter A. Fink, Treasurer of the 
Toledo Scale Company of Toledo. 
Ohio. “Perhaps that is one reason 
why we have been continuous users 
of Powers Accounting Machines 
since 1923. And why every year we 
are turning over more accounting 
jobs and additional analyses to the 
speed and accuracy of Powers 
Punched Card methods. 

“Manufacturing, selling and servie- 
ing over 6000 types of scales with 
over 30,000 individual parts, re- 
quires an unusually accurate and 
close control of manufacturing costs 
and analyses of sales. expenses and 
profits. That's why the world’s 


OK: if from Remington Rand 


says 


<2 Thea 


largest manufacturer of automatic 
scales uses Powers for the following 
vital records: 


Distribution of sales in the 48 states and 
50-odd foreign countries bv countries, by 
states, by districts, by industry and by the 
individual ty pes of scales 

Analysis of Cost of Sales, Branch Sales 
Expense, Branch Service Expense and 
Revenue, Branch Profit and Loss 

Analysis of types of scales sold by Dis- 


tricts and individual salesmen. 


“Powers Accounting enables us to 
weigh facts as accurately and quick- 
ly as the users of Toledo Scales 
W“ eigh commodities.” 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT POWERS? 
Powers Machines and Powers 
Punched Card Accounting methods 
bring definite savings to almost 
every classification of business. Large 
and small industrials, banks, in- 
surance companies, railroads, chain 
stores and department stores, whole- 
sile houses—these are just a few of 





the plac es where Powers has served 


for many years. 


A CHALLENGE TO EXECUTIVE ATTENTION 
Powers methods do not necessarily 
mean radical changes in accounting 
procedure. They need not upset the 
routine of any department. Fre- 
quently, however. they do offer 
definite savings which have been 
overlooked for many years. 

That is why we would like the 
opportunity to demonstrate Powers 
Machines in operation to your key 
executives. 

Telephone Remington Rand, or 
write Remington Rand Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York, and ask for our 


representatiy e to call. 





Remington Rand 


POWERS 


Accounting Machines 
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Maintenance costs. Orders have been 
placed for 340 such buses, to be deliv 
ered this year. 

railways will turn loose a national 
advertising campaign in 100 news- 
papers on Mar. 15, and the battle of the 
giants for more business will be on. Bus 
men expect this large-scale competition 
to stimulate progress in equipment de 


sign and development. 


Buses Pass Trains 


Carry more passengers in 1935 
than trains do; gross revenues up. 


More people rode the buses last year 
than the trains—believe it or not. 

Bus trafhc jumped from 378,200,000 
revenue passengers carried on intercity 
lines in 1934 to 651,999,000 in 1935 
Meanwhile 445,995,000 people rode on 
the steam railroads last year, which was 
less than in 1934, when the railroads 
hauled 449,907,000 fares 

It would seem that a lot of the rail- 
roads’ customers took to the highway 
routes. But mainly, more people were 
running around. 

At the same time, their 
sightseeing and irregular trathc dropped 
trom 15,000,000 to 2,427,000, as more 
people were using their own cars. City 
bus lines increased their total passengers 
trom 1,809,300,000 in 1934 to 2,084, 
052.000 

The intercity revenues of bus 
operators jumped from $171,200,000 
to $239,950,000. This was less than 
the passenger revenue of the steam rail 
roads, which was $357,480,974 last 
year and $345,887,351 the year before 


however, 


the 





Range-Finders for Sales 





Many companies adopt control methods to take the guess- 


work out of marketing. 
most profitable fields. 


STIMULATED by the depression, sales 
executives have speeded the develop 
ment of marketing to the point where 
hit-and-miss methods give way to scien 
tihc range-finding and fire-control. 

Selective selling (the blocking out of 
company markets by hard-boiled deter 
mination of possibilities) has been fol 
lowed up by sales control—the method 
ical direction of salesmen ensure 
maximum business from all prospects 

Such systems have long been used, in 
one form or another. But hard times 
have driven a larger number of corpo- 
rations into line and have forced 1m- 
provements in established technique. 
Statistics on the effectiveness of 
devices will convince any executive of 
the profit possibilities. 

With the general improvement 
business, many companies are adding to 
their forces and redistricting markets on 
a basis of sales control. Against the 
innovation, the man already on the job 
usually kicks like the proverbial bay 
steer. His territory probably was ex 
tended during the earlier part of the 
depression, when men were laid off. 
After surviving the leanest years, he sees 
the new = as a plot by the company 
to keep down his impending profits. 

Also salesmen object to sales control 
at first because “it’s just another damn 
system and means more 


to 


such 


in 


card-index 


2 - 
«74! ¥ 


aie NDA } 


Underwood 4 Underwood 


IT MAY COST MORE, OR LESS—While Broadway gum-chewers watched this 
140-ton, 29,508-lamp electric ad being erected for the William Wrigley, Jr. com- 
pany this week, real estate men discussed reports of its novel rental arrangement. 
A figure of $45,000 a year is set for three years (leased through General Outdoor 
Advertising Co.), then a higher or lower figure depending on whether price 
indexes of business in general are up or down going into the next three years. 
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Salesmen are turned toward 


paper work. Protests have a way 
subsiding when salesmen become cor 
vinced that the plan ultimately leads 
higher income per man with less | 
motion. 

The Tide Water Oil Co. furnishes 
brilliant example of the results. In ti 
deeps of the depression it decided 
revamp and extend its organization | 
selling industrial lubricants. Tide Wat 
guessed shrewdly that the time to st 
out was when others were pulling ; g 
their efforts. 

Expansion via Specialization 

First the company studied the pot 
tial market and analyzed its products ' 
determine which had the best cha: 
for expansion. The result was 
to establish Tide Water as the prod 
of a few special technical oils bett 
than any competing products. It 
figured that these leaders would co 
vince customers of Tide Water q 
and induce them to buy larger q 
ties of general utility oils 

Salesmen were practically called 
selling for two months and sent on { 
finding expeditions. They visited 
dustrial plants for information on eq 


ment, types of oils used, names 
buying executives, dates of contract « i 
pirations, and anything else that wo 


give a complete picture of each cust 
ers habits 

Analysis showed that Tide Water 
weak in annual contract 
it was sharing accounts with too n 


busine ss, U 


competitors, that the expense of selling 
small scattered customers was not wort! 
the cost 

Small Prospects Abandoned 

As a result, sales effort was divert 
from small, no-profit accounts to the 
larger, profitable business. Direct sellin 
to plants using less than 10 barrels ot 
oil a year was abandoned. Expiratior 
of contracts was carefully watched an 
higher-up buyers (beyond and above the 
purchasing agent) were systematically 
cultivated 

In the light of established facts, sales 
territories were revised to prevent load 
ing salesmen with too much area or too 
many prospects Salesmen 
fully coached in the most effective pres 
entation of the leader lubricants 
door-openers for the entire linc 

The sales-control system was entrusted 
that 


were caf 


tne 


who saw 
Cards wit 


executive, 
was religiously adhered to. 
information on each call were kept at 
headquarters to guide both the salesmat 
and his boss. With complete facts, it 
was easy for Tide Water to synchronize 


to a single 


) 
i 
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Time Payments availab/e through 
our own Y. M.A. C. 6% plan 


EFOL MOTOFS TTUCKS OND TraiLers 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN Ye TO 15 TONS 
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This 
Handsome 
PENCIL | 
AL. BY // 
SALES | 
Every- y 
where fo" 


WRITE 
for 
FREE 
SAMPLE 
and Full 
Details 





INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker 
That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump on competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 
Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pearl- 
tarreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you 
Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Yo 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify 
FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Managers of estab 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letrer- @ 
head and state your title. Include a reproduc 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1002 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 





its advertising with the other moving 
parts of the machine 

Tide Water's of industria: 
lubricants was declining at the rate of 
30% a year when the new plan was 
started in 1931. Sales have gone stead 
ily upward ever since 

The company is selling 10 times as 
many paper mills as it did in 1930, and 
seven times as many utilities. The num 
ber of barrels on contract to customers 
is up 60°, and the size of the average 
contract has also increased. Most im- 
portant, the sales volume per man has 
risen 35% in two years. 

Corporate Size No Factor 

It is claimed that sales control is as 
good for small companies as for large 
But the plan must be tailor-made to fit 
each company’s needs 

In one large company now establish- 
ing a control system, the sales managet 
and the man on the firing line sit down 
and carefully grade every prospect. 

The determinants are financial respon- 
progressive- 


volume 


sibility, distribution setup, 
ness, and coverage of the product in its 
field. Group A includes companies 
meeting all these requirements; B, 
those on the fringe of the market; C, 
small companies or large ones that are 
occasional users of the product; D, inac- 
tive accounts. 

Each salesman is given the number 
of accounts which he can effectively 
service. A minimum number of calls 
per year is established for each. The 
records immediately show whether a 
man has too many poor accounts or too 
many good ones. Lopsided lists can be 
balanced and the salesman doesn’t kick, 
because he sits in on the classifications. 

Call Cards Tell 

The reports of calls are kept in head- 
quarters records. If a man is merely 
covering easy accounts and overlooking 
tough ones, the cards put the matter 
beyond any argument 

Another large company with a huge 
industrial business has an elaborate sys- 
tem that worked in one district so well 
that it was adopted for the entire organ- 
ization. Each salesman’s card has a 
map of his territory, and the status of 
each customer or prospect is indicated 
by varicolored markers 

This company does not promote a 
“prospect” to a “customer” status until 
he is buying 40% to 50% of his needs 
from the company with 90% the goal. 

Such self-control in classification ap- 
pears cynical until the facts are brought 
to bear. A survey of “customer obso- 
lescence” indicates that the average 
cycle, during which a prospect passes 
through the réle of customer to that 
of former customer, is six to seven years 
It indicates the somewhat staggering 
fact that the average company must add 
about 15% of new customers yearly to 
hold its own, and must add 25% active 
names every year to sustain a 10% gain. 

It is significant that companies asso- 





B 
IT’S LIGHT — and easily demon. 


strated, because of the plastic bowl 
and the aluminum canopy. F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Co. makes the fixtur: 
calls it the 
and plans to demonstrate it right in 
the customer’s office by this method 


Commodore Luminaire 


ciated with J. P. Morgan & Co. a: 
especially enthusiastic about sales 
trol. The progressiveness of the auto 
mobile industry has led most companies 
in this field to adopt the device 

A few of the large companies wh 
are establishing or improving syst 
of sales control in some form are I 
States Steel, Procter & Gamble, Lev 
Bros., Johns-Manville, Graybar Ele 
Standard Brands, New York Teleph 
and McGraw-Hill. 

Sales control represents an engineer 
ing approach to modern marketing 
problems. By establishing the facts 
about a given field and applying thereto 
the facts about a given company, the 
sales executive can free his job from 
the mysteries which confuse it. 


Filene’s Store Co-op 


Boston merchant defines plans for 
network of department stores. 


Epwarp A. FILENE, Boston merchant, 
is ready to go on his plan for a na 
tional network of cooperative depart- 
ment stores (BW’—Jan25'36,p10) 

This week cooperative societies and 
kindred organizations throughout th 
country received thousands of brochures, 
outlining the method of operation and 
inviting participation. 

For their guidance, Mr. Filene and 
his Consumers Distribution Corp., of 
New York, which he is financing with 
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+ million-dollar grant, laid down these 
principles: 

The stores must be large and well 
managed; the possible inclusion of 
maller retailing outlets will come later 
This means that Mr. Filene intends to 
oncentrate on city consumers, as con- 
trasted with those in rural areas, where 


the cooperative plan already enjoys a 





wide vogue 

Minimum estimates on the volume of | 
stores nominated for participation | 
should exceed $3,000,000 in cities of | 
more than 500,000 population; $1,000 
000 in aties of 200,000 to 500,000; 
$600.000 in other cities down to 50,000 

The financial backing should approx- 
imate one-third of the expected annual 
volume. 

Ten Dollars a Share 

Stock should be sold in projected en- 
terprises at $10 a share, with no limit 
on the number of shares any single 
purchaser can hold, but with the defi- 
nite proviso that the cooperative shall 
retain the right to repurchase extra 
shares and sell them to others, in order 

a wide distribution of ownership 
ij be ittained 

In accordance with the cooperative 
rinciples, first enunciated many dec- | 

les ago by the Rochdale weavers in 
England, each shareholder will have 
only one vote, regardless of his hold- | 
ngs: a limited interest (66% maximum) 
will be paid on each share; and savings | 
dividends will accrue to each share- | 
holder on his purchases at the coopera- | 
tive in exact ratio to their amount. 

The C.D.C. will attempt to conclude 
temporary financing arrangements with 
other agencies where local cooperators 
ire unable to raise adequate funds. 

It prefers to take over existent de- 
partment stores rather than start new | 
ones. Local committees will head up 

preliminary activities, try to build 

ide suppert for the project, and con- 
sult with the central body on arrange- 
ments for financing, purchase of stores, 
management, and actual operation. 


| 





| 
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Refrigerator Trouble 


AN “air-conditioned” refrigerator in 
which, it is claimed, bread and cake 
will stay moist and fresh for weeks is 
something that gets excited inquiries 
from bakers. The Potter Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Buffalo makes one which it 
says answers this description. Business 
Week, alert for new products, rushed a 
picture into its Feb. 15 issue showing 
the bread and cake on the shelves. The 
only trouble is that this is a domestic 
refrigerator, not for bakeries, and Mr. 
Bonning, merchandising director of the 
Potter Co., says won't we do something 
to stop the letters from bakers. We're 
sorry, we will, and we do. Also we 
wonder when somebody will get rich by 


| strument? It is entirely different! And 





making such a refrigerator for bakers. 
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FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 































Whether your business is Fishing or 
“fishing for profits,” you undoubtedly 
will be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictator from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants—between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, each man is able to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
—he doesn't have to wonder whether 
his secretary is “getting” the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone “gets” every- 
thing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retary is free for more important work. 

Have you seen the Pro-technic 
Ediphone — Edison's new dictating in- 





the service it provides positively will 
increase the business capacity of 
your dictators—from 20% to 50%. 


(fr For proof — Phone The Ediphone, 


Your City or write direct tom 


haa tin 





sm coeroearee 
ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A 


‘Increase your profits with the Nsw Ediphons 
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HERE'S YOUR DIVIDEND 
“MR. PRESIDENT” 
AND $2 EXTRA. CHANKS ‘EM: 
WE'RE OUT OF 
DEBT NOW YOU CERTAINLY 
KNOW HOW 
TO MANAGE 
MONEY 





SMITH’S FIRM PAYS 
A “52 EXTRA” 


His Treasurer Found It Lurking 
In the Purchasing Department 


@ The Smith Family is a going busi 
ness tcan’t, asa matter of fa t,b anything 
else. Like ev family, it’s got to 4 

solvent, or insolvent 

@ But here's the big n > The Smith 
firm is paying a “$2 Extra!” At a time wher 
other families were floundering in debt, J 


Smith said to Emily, ““Em, I'm appointing you 
*Treasurer’ of the Smith family. Try to get u f 
of debt and maybe save s ymething, t 8 

@ And Emily did. She advocated 
borrowing enough from Houschold to cover the 
family’s debt; budgeted expenses as recor 
mended in the Household book, “Money Man 
agement for Households;” saved 20°% on her 


pure hases by following House hold’s “B tter 


Buymanship” instructions. Now with the 
family finances reorganized, there's $2 extra 
, 


found 


that saving in economies on pure hases from the 


ver week for Joe's allowance. Emily 
I 7 ) 


grocer, department store, drug store. 


f reunn ?? r ” fm (Tr- 


ga 


@ The business 
ican Family successfully submits to the same 
basic 
enterprise. It requires the same facilities, bank- 
ing included. “Household” is the Smith Firm's 


financter. 


principles as running a vast industrial 


e@ You will find it enlightening toread 
over the valuable, scientific, instructions that 
the “Smiths”, many of whom work for you, get 
from their financial counsel. Justsend the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Housenorp Finance Corporation 

Room 3050-C, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Please mail me, absolutely FREE —the new-type 
budget calculator: “Monty ManaGement roe 
Hovussnoips”, “Tres ror Lazy Hussanos”, andsa 
ple copy of your “Betrer Burmansuir”™ booklets. 


City, . 
See ce eee reseessesesesseeesesesses 
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Pinning Down Private Brands 


Patman plan and Goodyear quantity discount decision 


strike at processing goods 


Mr. PATMAN would have th shoe- 
maker stick to his last 

The latest proposal of the repre senta- 
tive from Texas would prohibis the 


manufacturer from doing anything els« 





than manufacturing, the retailer from 
doing anything else than retatling 

that the real 
meaning of the plan lies in a revers 
interpretation—that what Mr. Patman 
obviously hopes to do is to reserve the 
field of wholesaling exclusively to 
wholesalers, and the brokerage field to 


brokers, by prohibiting all direct sell 


Big distributors say 


ing by manufacturers 
His plan W yuld ( 
brand business of 


rtainly crimp the 


private chains, mail 
order houses, and big department stores 
Inde | this ts 


principal objects of the plan, for in- 


considered one of the 


dependents are afraid of the impetus 


that private brands might receive if 


their own drive for state and federal 
legislation to standardize prices on na- 
tionally known merchandise should 


prove too su cessful 

However, Mr plan 
may not be necessary to liquidate the 
private-brand menace That 
accomplished under the Clayton act or 


Patman'’s new 


could be 















for other distributors. 


any of the proposed amendments 
the Federal Commission's d 
sion in the 
case can be made to stick in the 

The Clayton act 
“nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price . . . on account 
of the differences in the grade, quality 
or quantity of the commodity sold, or 
that makes only due allowance for dif 
ference in the cost of selling or tran 
portation.” 

Aggressive independents have 
ontended that the (¢ layton act exem) 
tion for quantity differences could not 

lI 


Trade 
Goodyear—Sears, Rocb 


provide S tl 


long 


be construed to justify any and a 
differences, that 
big buyers must be 
savings in costs of handling 

Finally persuaded in 1933 to try tl 
issue, the Federal Trade Commissi 
fled a complaint against the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., charging tl 
by contracting in 1926 to supply S 
with private-brand tires at cost plus 6° 
(later 639), it was discriminating 
against its own dealers 

Then began the job of taking fi 
million words of testimony at hearings 


pri 
, a 
quantity discounts to 


proportionat to 


in nine cities 
Last week came the expected decision 


“Guilty as charged” (BU Mar7 
p3). Meanwhile _ the independents 
have campaigned for a new Clayton 


act provision which would put som 
sort of fence around quantity discount 

But the FTC verdict is not 
come, for it deals with the 
sossible kind of a case, the 
ld cost plus contract, and retailers 
argue that if it can be made to hold 
water, FTC’s power to regulate dis 
counts in the more normal kinds ot 
trade will be beyond question 

But the very fact that it does attempt 


unw 
toughest 
privat 


Wide World 


\NOTHER MARCH ON WASHINGTON—This time by retailers who left the clerk 


in charge and went to the capital to support the Robinson-Patman bill. 


This 


group of Chicago men is only a small part of the throng who heard explanations 
of the price-discrimination bill from Rep. Wright Patman, J.A.Preuss of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, and Sen. Joe Robinson (from left, inset). 
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“Display these in the window... 
they advertise in Farm Papers 


CLERK: 


“I notice our farm trade is asking for this 


brand lately.” 


DEALER: 
"Yes, since they started advertising in farm 
papers.” 


r. 2.2 


LERT dealers are watching manufacturers’ 
advertising in farm papers more than ever 
this year. They know that farm incomes are up 





and that brands advertised in farm papers are 
soon preferred in farm homes. 

“Farm incomes in 1936 will be at least 10% 
more than in 1935, and SALES to farm families 
will be MORE than 10% greater,” say reliable 
authorities. 

Manufacturers who advertise in farm papers 
will capture the great share of this business. 

Farm papers are read from cover to cover in 
over 89% of farm homes. 





YOU CAN’T SELL THE FARM FAMILY WITHOUT Farm P apers 


FARM JOURNAL SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 

WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA FARM AND RANCH 
HOMESTEAD THE OHIO FARMER 

THE FARMER (St. Paul) PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


CAPPER’'S FARMER 

KANSAS FARMER (Mail & 
Breeze) 

MISSOURI RURALIST 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
INDIANA FARMER'S GUIDE 


PACIFIC N. W. FARM TRIO r “TT , 
(The Washington Farmer, The CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 


Idaho Farmer, The Oregon MONTANA FARMER 
Farmer) UTAH FARMER 
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OTHERS MIGHT COPY 
prove valuable in’ other cities which 
troubles. 


join to rechart the city’s course, set up 


(the Toledo Peace Plan) and a new 


to bite off so much may be the cause of 
its undoing 

The decision finds Goodyear guilty of 
a total discrimination of about $41,- 
000,000 during the years 1926 to 1933, 
or 26% of the sales price to indepen- 
dents on a comparable volume. After 
allowing for differences in the cost of 
selling and transportation, the net dis- 
crimination is estimated at from 11% 
to 22% on eight popular sizes of tires. 

FTC concludes that this discrimina 
tion was not made in good faith (secret 
stock and cash transactions were in- 
volved ), that it lessened competition (the 
number of independent tire dealers has 
declined roughly from 100,000 to 
50,000 in the past six years) and tends 
to create monopoly. 

Decision Under Fire 

This week, big distributors were fall 
ing over each other to pick flaws in the 
commission's argument. Some declared 
that justification for the big quantity 
discounts cannot be fairly measured by 
the saving on selling and transporta- 
tion costs alone, that production econo 
mies must be considered. And, how, 
they ask, can you appraise the value of 
1 big contract like Sears’ in leveling pro- 
duction curves and improving efficiency 
of all plant operations ? 

Others decry FTC’s accounting sys- 
tem, deny that costs and prices of the 
different brands can be measured against 
the same Clayton act yardstick. 

Although Goodyear has announced 
that it will fight the case to a finish, 
Sears is reported at least to have turned 
over in its mind one interesting plan for 
circumventing the cease-and-desist order. 
This is by buying its own raw materials 
(Sears recently bought a seat on the 
commodity exchange) and having them 
fabricated by Goodyear under contract. 
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Local men of prestige, conservatives and liberals alike, 


city manager plan. 


a 
* 


\" 


Toledo offers a plan which might 
face recurrent labor 


an industrial board 


f 





The nine-member city council replaces one which numbered 21 
and includes men from every walk of Toledo life. From left 
sitting: John Q. Carey, Edward A. DeAngelo, David H. Good 
willie, Frank I. Consaul; standing: Roy C. Start, Charles D 
Hoover, Philip F. Murphy, Addison Q. Thacher, Aaron B. Cohn. 


Toledo Cleans Up 


Frequent strikes gave it a bad name, so business leaders 
got together, reforming the city government and settling 
labor disputes by industrial relations board. 


No city, however favored, can be the 
proving ground, for two-and-a-half de- 
pression years, of difhcult readjustments 
between labor and capital, without run- 
ning afoul of headline-making indus- 
trial strikes. 

But Toledo's bad advertising has far 
outstripped the facts. So much so, in 
the opinion of leading business men 
and industrialists, that they felt im- 
pelled to do something about it—both 

ide and outside the town. 

Leaders Get Together 

The group who did something in- 
cludes, among others, Henry Thompson, 
banker; Grove Patterson and Carlton 
Matson, newspaper editors; two glass 
manufacturers—J. D. Biggers of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford and William E. Levis 
of Owens-Illinois; Harold Anderson of 
National Mills (a division of National 
Biscuit) ; Hugh Bennett of the Toledo 
Scale Co.; D. H. Kelly of Electric Auto- 
Lite: and Frank E. Adams of Surface 
Combustion 

Essentially the problem they faced 
was to achieve such a speedy about-face 
in meeting and solving Toledo's difh- 
culties that the city’s industrial ills could 
be cured before everyone lost all the 
business on his books. It was time, they 
argued, that Toledo took stock of its 
assets and wrote off some of its liabili- 
ties 

Among Toledo's assets was its for- 
tunate location in the center of the 


country’s industrial area. It was the 
third railroad center in the United 
States, and it had an enormous outlet 
for traffic on the Great Lakes. And it 
had a nucleus of industries (glass, spark 
plugs, scales, spray-painting equipment 
and petroleum) whose labor problems 
had been handled so patiently and ably 
as to avert strikes. 

The leading liability was the city ad 
ministration. Incapable, apparently, of 
operating within available income, lax 
in law enforcement during strikes, and 
freely accused of allowing racketeering 
and graft to run rampant, it could | 
no help in building a new conceptior 
of the city. 

Job to Do at City Hall 

So Toledo's business leaders began 
more active participation in civic aftairs 
A city manager charter, adopted in No 
vember, 1934, and successfully defended 
against repeal in May, 1935, was put 
into effect in January, 1936. Substituting 
a business administration for a political 
one, it sets up a city council of nine 
replacing one of 21. 

This council contains persons drawn 
from big and from little esiaiss: from 
the law, from industry, and from poli 
tics. It includes David H. Goodwillie, 
executive vice-president of the Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo's biggest 
industrial earner in 1935 and one of its 
largest employers of labor. 

Mr. Goodwillie is a former public 
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CELANESE cites these ‘ advantages 


of Bell System Teletypewriter Service 





Private Line Teletypewriter Service connects the 
New York headquarters of Celanese Corporation 
with a warehouse in the same city and a plant 
in Cumberland, Maryland. Four years’ usage has 
proved that the Service provides five major 


advantages: 


Sprep AND ACCURACY in transmitting orders and 





messages. Orders received in New York are 
teletyped to Cumberland and production begun 
the same day. Four copies of each order are made 
at each end in one typing —no time lost. no errors 


made in transcribing. 





UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INVENTORY. Shipping and pro- 
2 duction reports are teletyped to New York every 
day. This provides an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
inventory —permits centralized purchasing, produc- 
tion control, and co-ordinated sales action on 


slow-moving merchandise. 





3 Quick Action on Orper CHANGES. Increases, 
decreases, cancelations, or revised shipping 


instructions are immediately relayed by teletype 


to the right department. Customers are quickly 
advised of the exact status of their orders. This 


builds good will through better service. 





CLoser ContrRoL or DYEING AND Finisninc. Spec- 
4 ifications are teletyped from New York as soon 
as received, enabling the plant to lay out and 
maintain an advance production schedule. When 
dyed samples are submitted, approval or rejection 
is sent at once. The teletypewriter has cut dyeing 
costs and speeded up completion of dyeing proc- 
esses — thus deliveries are moved ahead as much 


as three days. 


IMPROVED WAREHOUSE OPERATION. Reports of 





merchandise shipped from Cumberland are 
received at headquarters early each morning, 
recorded, and relayed to warehouse. Prompt infor- 
mation enables warehouse to lay out daily work- 
ing schedule, handle incoming freight faster, and 
give preference to rush orders. 


Bell System Teletypewriter Service is so flexible 





it can probably be applied with equal profit to 


certain operations of your business. 















ANY COMPANY, INC 


anvrwee® vs 











SEPNICE TRAWS? 





SELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRI TER 
TO ay NUMBER ‘ ( . 
ad mae 






ORDERS, eveicts, eitc., 
HaKine A|MUNBER OF CARBON COPIES AT LASS 
bo FORMS AS SHOWN HERE...17 SAVES 
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Industries 
stop 


premature 


replacements 





with tanks 


of 


ay a 


HROUGHOUT industry tanks of all 

sizes for many uses are being made 
of wrought iron. These tanks will last 
longer and will cost less to maintain over 
o period of years. 

The elevated tank illustrated is 50,000 
gallon capacity, but sizes from 1,000,000 
gallon down to standard 30 gallon range 
boilers have recently been fabricated. 
These tanks are used for hot and cold 
water storage, for condensate drip, and 
for process handling of vinegar, sugar, 
liquors, soap, silk, raisins, and a wide 
range of chemicals. 

The suitability of wrought iron for a 
particular service is demonstrated by its 
records of actual performance. Watch for 
your next replacement. Ask your engi- 
neers if the use of wrought iron might not 
reduce your maintenance expense, and 
in the meantime ask for a copy of the re- 
port, “Wrought Iron in Industry.” A. M. 
Byers Company, Established 1864. Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 





TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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service director and a former member 
of the city street railway board and of 
the board of education. Under the pro- 
| portional representation system of vot- 
ing, he was the only candidate elected 
on first-choice votes. 

A second “tool” fashioned to pro- 
mote industrial peace and a new pros- 
perity was a local industrial relations 
board, established as part of the ‘To- 
ledo Peace Plan.” It is a nonpartisan 
group of 18 members, five drawn from 
the ranks of labor, five from industry, 
and eight from the citizenry at large. It 
provides a medium for conciliating dif- 
| ferences without strikes or lockouts. 
Advertising the Change 

Also, 17 industrial companies have 
|formed The Toledo Associates, which 
| spreads as widely outside Toledo as 
| possible the news of the good things 
that can be told about the city, and pro- 
| vides a centralized source of informa- 
tion on business and industrial situations. 

When the new council took office in 
| January, it was presented with a yard- 
stick by which to measure future prog- 
ress A Citizens Survey Committee, 
using the services of more than 50 
lawyers, engineers, and auditors to 
gather and prepare data on the conduct 
of city operations, had developed a com 
plete report on the condition of each 
division of the city government. 

Today more than 65,000 men and 
women are employed in factories, shops, 
stores, and railroads in Toledo 

Since the 1934 strike at the plant 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Co., which 
resulted in the formation of the Toledo 
| Plan, there has been no instance of pro 
'longed or serious disorder. Toledo was 
two years ahead of the national banking 
difficulties. The collapse of four Toledo 
| banks in 1931 was a blow from which 
|many thought the city could never re- 
cover. Today Toledo's bank deposits 
are more than $100,000,000. Its 501% 
| of excess bank reserve leads the country. 

What the Figures Show 
Toledo turned the year with business 
}at a five-year high. Its increase of 
7.5% in department store sales was the 
best of all the larger Ohio cities. Jan- 
uary building permits exceeded $1,600,- 
000, equal almost to the value of all 
permits in 1935, January carloadings 
were the highest since 1930. 

The volume of business for February 
was $94,600,000, 239% ahead of last 
February. Effective Apr. 1, the prices 
of all real estate held for sale by banks 
and savings associations will be in- 


creased 10%. 

There are plenty of other figures 
showing that Toledo is coming back. 
And in its period of recovery it is 
helped by an improved local govern- 
ment, a working plan for the preserva- 
‘tion of industrial peace within its 
| boundaries, and an organization to keep 
the outside world informed of its good 
| points. 


Sacrifice Play 
Coordinator Eastman kills own job 


by prompting Roosevelt to oppose 
railroad job-saving bill. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Burea 
—Transportation Coordinator Eastman 
slim chance of keeping his job has been 
sacrificed by his opposition to a railroad 
labor bill. If he had let this go throug! 
it might possibly have been amended 
continue his ofhice 

Last week Sen. Wheeler and Rep 
Crosser introduced a bill drafted by the 
railroad labor unions that would pra 
tically forestall any further attempts by 
the managements to reduce operatin 
expenses by coordinating or abandonit 
facilities and services, pooling trati 
and other means of eliminating wast 

In its present form the bill wo 





Busir " 
LIGHTER, DEEPER—With this new 
vertical ore skip and double-deck 
hoisting cage, made by Allis-Chalmers 
of high tensile-strength alloy steel, a 
Mexican silver mine will be able to 
operate 800 feet below its present 
floor, without overloading its hoisting 
machinery. The hoist is 30% lighter 
than the old steel lift it replaces. 
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MAKE THIS FREE 


NEW DODGE TRUCK 


Gasset 











Dodge Engine Features Mean “‘Pre-Proved” Gas Economy 


Only Dodge of the 3 lowest-priced 
trucks gives you all these 6 fea- 
tures: full-length water jackets, 
spray-cooled exhaust valve seats, 


aluminum alloy pistons, 4 piston 
rings, exhaust valve seat inserts, 
special oil cooling. 

Many Other Money-Saving 

Advancements 

New “Fore-point” load dis- 
tribution increases hauling effi- 
ciency. Crankshaft has 4 main 
bearings. Safety-steel cab lasts 
longer. Dodge pioneered this 
type of cab. Dodge has led 
over the years in quality truck 
building, now leads by a wider 
margin than ever! 








NEW COMMER. 
CIAL PANEL—116" 
W. B.—6-cyl. —It’s 
America’s handsomest 
delivery car! With all 
the famous Dodge 
money-saving features. 
Priced with the lowest, 
yet try to * 
matchitat 

any price! 
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BEFORE YOU 
BUY A TRUCK! 


ODGE gas economy its amazing truck 
buyers the Nation over! Now Dodge 
calls for a show-down in the lowest-priced 
truck field with a simple, revealing 
“prove-it-yourself” plan that ends claims 
and talk. In five minutes you can see 
exactly how far a Dodge truck will go on 
a gallon of gas. Then you can check the 
mileageof your present truck just as easily 
Buyers who have compared Dodge against 
other trucks, both old and new, say “Dodge 
Saves up to $95 a year on gas alone.” 
You want savings like that on gas. But 
Dodge savings don’t end there! Dodge 
has many quality features found only on 
higher-priced trucks, that save dollars 
every week on oil, tires, upkeep. On top of 
this, everyone knows that Dodge trucks 
are more dependable, last longer. And 
remember, only Dodge of the lowest-priced 
three is built in an exclusive truck plant 
by experienced truck mechanics. 
See your Dodge dealer and ask to make 
the free gas test. No obligation. Phone 
or drop in at his showroom today 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysier Corpora 


SHOW GAS 
SAVINGS OF UP 
TO ‘95 AYEAR 




















1}4-ton, 136° W. B. Stan, $690°* 


Genuine HYDRAULIC BRAKES save tires, brake linings and 
adjustment expense. Dodge introduced hydraulic brakes in low- 
priced trucks! See your Dodge dealer today 


STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
Ye-Ton Chassis, 116° W.B. 

*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 

change without notice. Specialequipment, 

including dual wheels on 1}4 -ton, extra. 

Through the Official Chrysler Motors 

Commercial Credit Company New 6 

Tue Le a will find it 

payments to fit your budget. 

















TEMPER, 


Modern Developments in its 


= 


Control 





Extinct 

Leading textile authorities agree that 
the textile plant operating on slip-shod 
methods of production control, particu- 
larly with regard to temperature, 
practically extinct. Victim of modern 
progress, competition, inability to main- 
tain uniform quality of fabric, finish 
and dye demanded by the present-day 
market. Many of the 200,000 installa- 


1S 





tions of Sylphon Temperature Controls 
are in modern textile mills that have} 
set new standards for an old industry. 
Bulletin EW20. 








Plunge 

Indoor pools in athletic clubs, hotels, 
apartments and luxury liners, are tem- 
pered for winter bathing. Sylphon Regu- 
lators control warmth of incoming water 
to maintain invigorating, healthful, uni- 
form pool temperature. Bulletin EW20. | 








. <*> — 
Reaction 

Where chemicals must be heated inl 
‘tart reaction, then cooled to keep heat | 
of reaction from exceeding the desired | 
limit, the whole process is being con- 
| trolled automatically by two Sylphon 
Regulators. The first, controlling steam 
admitted to the jacket of the vessel to 
start reaction. The second, controlling 
cold watercirculation to maintain desired 
reaction temperature. Bulletin EW20. 











Navy 

Heating and ventilating of officers’ 
quarters on new U.S. Navy Destroyers 
called for automatic controls as com- 
pact, eficient and dependable as those 
Bristling Bull Dogs themselves. The 
answer—Sylphon self-contained Regu- 
lators controlling temper- 
atures of air pre-heating 
and re-heating coils in the 
duct systems. Bulletin 
EW50. 





Whatever yor temperature control problem, write 
on your letterbead for helpful, expert advice, 


FULTON (0. 


MNOXVILLE 





SYLPHON 


NN..U.S.A. 
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not permit a railroad to move an out- 
side toilet without coming to the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission for a find- 
jing that it would not discommode an 
employee. Aware that if left to Con- 
gress the bill would pass with little 
modification, Transportation Coorditia- 
tor Eastman prompted President Roose- 
velt to intervene 

Asserting that legislation is a remedy 
to be taken with great caution or it may 
prove worse than the disease, the Pres- 
ident suggested in a letter to J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and J. A. Phillips, 
|vice-chairman of the Association of 
Railway Labor Executives, that a joint 
conference be held with him before 
negotiations on an agreement for pro- 
tecting the jobs of employees are aban- 
doned. 

Neither the railroads nor their em- 
ployees want Coordinator Eastman’s job 
extended beyond its present expiration 
date, June 16. But labor wants pro- 
tection that the emergency transporta- 
tion act of 1933 no longer affords. 

That law permitted the railroads to 
economize by coordinating and elimi- 
nating duplication of facilities and serv- 
ices, provided that this did not reduce 
| 








the number on their payrolls below 
May, 1933, figure, subject to an allow 
ance of 5% per year because of deat! 
retirement, and other normal Causes of 
separation from employment 

Because of the gain in railroad 
ployment since then, 200,000 mer 
not now protected by the law expirit 
June 16, for which the Crosser 
proposed as an ironclad substitute 

The President's letter says the ris 
tide of traffic will permit eliminat 
of wasteful work with the least 
ship, and that employees will sure 


gain from maximum efficiency and 
economy in railroad operation, but 
clares against “sudden steps” in tha 


direction that would leave men witho 
jobs. As evidence of 
President suspended Mr. Eastman’s pro 
posed orders requiring unification of 
terminals in 11 cities 

In trying to head off with the 
well-chosen words of the letter writt 
over the President's signature the 
islation by which the railroad uni 
forced his hand, Mr. Eastman re! 
quishes any hope of an extension of 
job as coordinator. It rifi 
play, but there was practically no cl 
that his office would be made permanent 


good Tait! 
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Corn in the “Gas” Tank 


| Chemical Foundation subsidizes a Kansas showdown 


AT last, the people who say that ex- 
cess farm products can be profitably used 
for motor fuel are going to have a show- 
down. The Chemical Foundation has 
| made a contract with Bailor Manufac- 
turing Co. of Atchison, Kan., to subsi- 
dize the production of alcohol from corn 
or potatoes by a patented process and 
on a commercial scale. 

It’s all part of the Chemical Founda- 
tion's program to promote the use of ag- 
ricultural products as raw materials for 
the chemical industry. This alcohol proj- 
ect has been on the docket for a long 
while but is said to have been under fire 
by petroleum interests. The Chemical 
Foundation has finally gotten its dander 
up and is going ahead. 

Bailor Manufacturing Co. has been 
making light draft farm implements for 
30 years. In 1933 when corn was 18¢ it 
| erected an alcohol plant, but before the 
plant was ready corn prices were too high 
and little alcohol was made. Under its 
old process 60¢ corn was prohibitive, but 
under the Chemical Foundation’s process 
Bailor claims that 75¢ corn could be used. 
And should Kaw Valley potatoes again 
hit 15¢ it says it could use them, too. 
Other local crops with sufficient starch 
content for alcohol production are bar- 
ley, rye, kattir, oats, and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. 





on production of fuel alcohol from farm products. 


The plan is to produce anhydro 
ethyl alcohol suitable for automobil« 


when one part of the alcohol is mix 


with nine of gasoline. The company 
expects to turn out 10,000 gal. a day trot 
4,000 bu. of corn There will be 


valuable byproduct in the form of 
cheap stock feed that has proved su 
cessful. The idea that the farmer 
would haul his corn to Atchison and go 
home with a load of feed and money in 
his pocket. Bailor hopes to arrange a 
plan to guarantee the farmer a 45¢ mini 
mum for all corn processed for motor 
fuel. 

Back of the whole scheme is a dream 
of restoring to agriculture the 25% ot 
its corn acreage that was lost when th« 
farmers turned from horses to tractors 
This would mean 30 million acres in the 
Middle West. 

The Bailor company floated a large 
stock issue three years ago, when it ex 
pected the Kansas legislature to legaliz 
an alcohol-gasoline mixture for motor 
fuel, but lost to the oil people's argu 
ments. The Chemical Foundation now 
is furnishing capital to install equipment 
costing $200,000 for processing under 
the new patents and to provide w orking 
funds. The Foundation will take the 
alcohol produced on a cost-plus basis 
and distribute it for consumption. The 


iS 
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fact that this experiment is to be tried 
out in the backyards of the petroleum 
ountry does not make it less interesting 

[his is the second development project 
which the Chemical Foundation has 
sponsored on a commercial scale. The 
ther is the Herty white paper operation 
9 Savannah. The Foundation is a non- 
profit organization founded in 1918 to 
take over the German patents held by the 
Alien Property € ustodian during the war. 
It has spent large sums on research and 


t r 
education to promote the chemical in- 


dustry. 


Ducking for Victory 


Government dismisses PWA suit: 
wants to reach Supreme Court 
with stronger case. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
With the lawyers on both sides 

primed, the Supreme Court ready, and 
whole country looking for another 
ind in the New Deal's war in 

the courts, the Department of Justice 

ducked out by asking and getting a 

lismissal of the PWA'’s Louisville 
m-clearance case. 


So the question whether the federal | 


government has authority to condemn 
land for slum-clearance and low-rent 
housing is still unsettled. 

Why was the question dodged? The 
Department of Justice says the case has 


iragged on so long that PWA no longer | 


has money enough to keep it going 
The money has gone where opposition 
has been less strenuous, so why try 
for a useless victory? 
Becomes a Local Job 
The point becomes even more logical 
n view of the general expectation that 
he next federal housing program will 
nction through local housing authori- 
ties, rather than as a straight federal job. 
But New Deal enemies laugh coarsely 
this explanation and insist that the 
government feared a licking. The en- 
re PWA program is based on the 
general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which proved such a broken reed 
in the AAA case. An adverse decision 
in the housing suit would render sus- 
pect not only the housing division, but 
also all other PWA activities, including 


that darling of the Administration, the | 


power program. 

In the Buzzard’s Roost case, recently 
decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Charlotte, N. C., the right of PWA 
to finance publicly-owned competitors 
of private power systems was sustained. 
On the other hand, the Louisville land 
case went against the government in the 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati. With 
the constitutionality of PWA at stake, 


it seemed good policy to duck the| 
weaker of the two cases and let the} 


Supreme Court rule on a case in which 
the New Deal is the victor so far. 
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“DOWN CAME FIGURE COSTS” 





The Girard Trust Company solves 
| | an intricate figure problem with 
“Velvet Touch” Monroes 





HE Girard Trust Company, 

one of Philadelphia’s great 
trust institutions, has found that 
Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
Listing Machines have saved 
real money. Monroe simplicity, 
speed, and “Velvet Touch” ease 
of action, have materially in- 
creased figure output. 

On such intricate figuring as 
the apportionment of principal 
and interest on mortgages, 
Monroes have been invaluable. 


There is a Monroe model 


MONROE 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EVERY MONROE IS A DESK-SIZE MACHINE, LIGHT ENOUGH TO BE 
CARRIED FROM DESK TO DESK—A TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE. 


suited to every type of figure 
work in bank, factory, or oflice 
—calculators, adding and book- 
keeping machines—each one has 
“Velvet Touch” action, is desk- 
size and portable. And every 
Monroe user, wherever located, 
is within easy reach of a Monroe- 
owned branch—an assurance of 
uninterrupted figure production. 

Why not try a Monroe on 
your own figures? Call the near- 
est Monroe branch or write to 


the factory. No obligation. 

















The Grocer Gets Michigan Gushes More 


the CREDIT 








| 


more CASH | 


@ Mrs. Brown gives her 
grocer credit for the 
fresh vegetables, the 
juicy ripe fruits that he 
delivers daily. But it’s 



























ice that makes possible 
that “just right” flavor. 


That's why the Erie car- 
ries more Western fruits 
and vegetables to New 


markets than any other 
railroad. Fast delivery 
means better food; bet- 
ter food means higher 
prices. And although 
the grocer gets the 
credit—Erie shippers 
get more cash. 








No matter what you 
ship, Erie speed will 
bring you closer to 
your markets, cut your 
shipping costs. Call 
an Erie representative. 


mas, HAILADAD 
YoleM 


RAILROAD 
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speedy Erie freight serv- | 


York and New England | 


Increases oil production greatly in past 15 months. 
Pipeline carries oil to Toledo. Boosters oppose knockers 
in predictions of future output. 


OIL ts now flowing in the 140-mi. pipe- 
line from the Crystal field near Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., to refineries in Toledo. 
| The line can carry 25,000 bbl. a day, 
and its completion brings Michigan oil 
in closer competition with Mid-Conti- 
nent crude, which is the main source of 
supply for Ohio refineries. 

Michigan has stepped ahead as an 
| oil-producing state in the past 15 
|months. In January, 1935, it produced 
' 1,000,000 bbl. for the first time in a 
|single month. By last October, it was 
producing 1,742,000 bbl. a month, and 
thus Michigan displaced Pennsylvania 
as the leading crude-oil state east of 
| the Mississippt. 
Detroit, accustomed to booms in au- 
}tomobile stocks, has witnessed oil-stock 
promotion on a sizable scale. Some 
leaders in the oil trade are predicting 
100,000 bbl. a day by 1938. They 
foresee the time when domestic refin- 
eries running native crude will supply 
the bulk of Michigan's demand and will 
reach into neighboring states. 


Offsetting these enthusiasts are the 
crepe-hangers, who wouldn't invest a 


dollar in Michigan oil, who don't deny 
that a lot of money has been made in 
the past five years, but who think that 
Michigan oil pools are shallow and will 
be drained dry. They point to 
the situation in the Porter-Yost field, 
where 18,000,000 bbl. have been pro- 


soon 





ful of high waters received a hopeful word from the weatherman this 
Unless March brings heavy rains, there probably will be no bad floods. 
scene on the Chagrin River in Ohio, with summer cottages isolated, is typical of 


scattered Mid-Western areas where ice gorges have piled up river waters. 


duced but it is estimated only 12.0% 
OOO more remain 


It is true, they say, that the McClan 
han Oil Co., probably the largest ind 
pendent in the state, has sunk lar, 


sums into a refinery and into pipeling 
and that Standard Oil of Ohio and t 
Simrall Pipe Line Co. (in which Stand 
ard is said to be interested) 
$1,000,000 into the new 140-mile pi 
line. However, oil can flow either otf 
two ways ina pipeline, and if Michigan 
oil is exhausted, can be pumped 
from Toledo to Michigan refineries. 
When the Saginaw field was first dis- 
covered in 1925, Michigan's 
duction amounted to 4,000 bbl 


have 


crude 


Ol 


} 


‘ +} 
tof Ci 


entire year. Even as recently as 1929 
it had only a single refinery, with a 
capacity of less than 1,000 bbl. daily 


Great impetus was given the industry 
in February, when the Porter 
Yost field in Midland County, in 


1933, 


central Michigan, was opened Thi 
field now has 360 commercial oil w 
turning out 24,000 bbl. daily 

In March, 1935, the Michigan oil 
trade became excited when a prolifi 
oil pool in Montcalm County, know 
as the Crystal-Ferris area, was discov 
ered. It began yielding 22,500 bbl 


day from 60 wells, and at once a lot of 
wildcatters started looking 
pools in the same geological struct 

1935 was a banner year. The p 


tor other 


ro- 


This 


But the 


lower Mississippi is expected to escape—provided the weather is fairly clear. 
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A mysterious “something”...was making them sick 


MEN WITH BROAD SHOULDERS... . heavily-muscled, yet they 
went down like weaklings before a mysterious “something” 
that made them sick. Work schedules suffered. Orders went 
infilled. Cancellations poured in. Months of this . . . then 


relief. The mysterious “something’’ was identified by a 


Maryland safety engineer as a deadly gas released during 
the handling of an ordinarily harmless material. 

Naturally not all plants face unforeseen dangers such as 
this. But industry after industry, knowing the true value of 
Maryland casualty insurance, enlists its protection. The day 


any business gets a Maryland policy it is insured against man) 
The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... 
- Public Official Bonds... 


- Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel...General Liability... 


Bankers’ Blanket... C 
Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... 
Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... 


unforeseen events. That's exactly what the policy means, W ith it 
you are not only relieved of financial liability, but you com 
mand the expert counsel of the Maryland safety engineers 
They wage unending war against destructive forces in your 
accident or 


plant that might cause mechanical disaster, 


injury. They are alert protectors of your payroll and profits 
As a part of your protection under its policy, the Mary 


land offers you this safeguard, whatever your business, po 


sition, or field of work. Carrying on the Maryland tradition 


are 10,000 agents...in every state of the Union, in Alaska, 


Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico and Hawaii 


Fraud 


. Elevator 


ontract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository 


dircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler 


Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen's Compensation. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 
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elt 


Serves Another 


New Use 


“Wool felt as constructed by FELTERS is success- 
fully being used for the isolation of all kinds of pumps 
to lessen vibration and noise, especially water pumps 
that are situated in buildings where noise or vibration 
as transmitted, are objectionable to tenants. One of 
the many instances where our Industrial Engineering 
Division has cooperated with manufacturers to im- 
prove the operation of their products, resulting also 
in substantial savings in the cost of installing them. 


We can undoubtedly be of the same service to you. | 


Send for a copy of our book, FELT USES, and learn 
of the great progress that has been made in the im- 
provement and use of felt within recent years. Clip 
the coupon below!” 








THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 


210 SOUTH ST., Dept. B, BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Felt and Felt Products 
MILLS AT MILLBURY, MASS. JOWNSON CITY, W. Y. @ JACKSON, MICH, 
BRANCHES AT NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - ST. Lours 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





Piease send copy of book “FELT USES.” 
YOUR NAME 
FIRM 
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|duction of crude was 16,000,000 bbl.. 
compared with 10,000,000 the previous 
year. The state advanced from ninth 
to seventh position nationally (which 
| still leaves it pretty much a pygmy). 
| New refinerics were built, and so were 
new oil depots and oil docks for tank 
car and boat transportation. 
| Scores of small companies have 
sprung up, but some of the national 
companies, like Pure Oil, Gulf, Stand- 
ard, and Shell Petroleum, have invested 
capital in the Michigan fields. Much 
money has already been made, and 
much of the profits have been put back 
into expansion. 
Consumption Exceeds Production 
Michigan oil users take around 80,- 
000 bbl. a day. The state’s daily oil- 
producing capacity is 40,000 to 50,000 
bbl., but national petroleum authorities 
are restricting it to around 35,000 bbl. 
The refining capacity has lagged be- 
hind the productive capacity of crude; 
it should be around 40,000 bbl. when 
|refineries now under construction are 
finished. 
Because of the capital needed, few 
cracking plants have been built. The 
octane rating of gasoline distilled from 
| Michigan oil is low; this gasoline is 
sold mostly in cut-rate gasoline stations 
around the state, and has helped drag 
down the price structure for all grades. 
Along with oil expansion there has 
come a sharp increase in Michigan's 
production of natural gas. Exploration 
for oil and gas in 1935 was the highest 
in the state's history, and tremendous 
|matural gas reserves have been proved 
in Mecosta and Montcalm Counties 
| (central Michigan). The daily gas pro- 
duction is estimated at 431,000,000 
cu.ft., the gas contaiging 1,100 B.t.u.’s 
per cu ft 
Michigan gas interests have long 
, complained that they have been held 
| back because of lack of markets. They 
|have tried unsuccessfully to enter De- 
troit, and are now supplying a number 
of smaller cities, including Bay City and 
| Saginaw The Consumers Power Co. is 
getting ready to furnish Michigan natu- 
ral gas to Lansing. It is expected that 
Grand Rapids will get service shortly. 





‘Neat Maneuver 


Stock fire companies liberalize 
‘their rules to get some preferred 
risks now going to mutuals, 


Stock fire insurance companies are in 
the process of turning a neat trick in the 
highly competitive preferred risk realm. 

For a long time the mutual companies 
have been specializing in the first-class 
factory, warehouse, and institutional 
field and have here and there nipped off 
a chunk of stock company business. Also 
ithe mutuals have had a very comfort- 
lable time in the outskirts of the high- 





Harris & I 
AIR TRAFFIC COP—Earl F. Ward, 
new Supervisor for Airway Traflix 
Control, takes over the job of routing 
planes so that they won't collide 


either in taking off and landing, or in 
flying blind through thick weather. 


grade risk territory, among office build 
ings and so on, where stock compat 
rules on the very best of risks, whi 
were mostly sprinklered, exacted 
higher class of rates. 

On the theory that now, if ever, is 
the time to swing into action, two larg 
stock groups have taken steps to recaj 
ture a sizable quantity of businc 
With two excellent years of low fir 
loss ratios behind them, the stock com 
panies are liberalizing their descriptions 
of the superior risks and reducing rat 

Office buildings and other risks that 
are concededly first-class, but have her 
tofore been excluded from the sprin 
klered factory and warehouse field, ar 
now to be admitted at the discretion of 
various company officers. 

The main idea is to extend the cover 
age where there is difficult competition 
from non-stock organizations. The 
Western Underwriter Association re 
cently busted out in the Middle West 
with a policy form which the stock com 
panies believe has got everything th 
mutuals could offer and a little more, 
and which will ultimately be offered to 
all first-class risks approved by officials 

Subsequently the Factory Insurance 
Association, a billion-dollar group of 
fire companies, voted in New York to 
award association treatment to acceptable 
unsprinklered risks where competition 
from non-stock companies holds the 
business or threatens to get it. The asso 
ciation is mostly concerned with Eastern 
business. 

Meanwhile in several Middle West 
ern states, a revision of the rate schedule 
known as the Dean schedule is being 
introduced, with sharply cut rates on 
fireproof buildings, a field in which 
mutuals have been particularly active. 

The whole fire industry had an ex- 
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tremely pleasant experience with losses 
last year, a matter that is well known to 


state commissioners everywhere and 
which is already resulting in pressure 
on the companies to reduce rates. 
Convinced that fire losses 
their nadir in the late summer of last 
year (based on sharp rises in the last 
few months of the year), and believing 
that forced rate reductions will ham- 
string them when losses rise again, as 
they are expected to, the fire companies 
are trying desperately to duck the 
threatened tightening of the straitjacket. 
For a long time the companies have 
been considering introduction of a sup- 


‘ 


reached 





plementary policy for all mercantile 
polices This would add insurance 
against tornadoes, riots and civil com- 
motions, smoke from defective equip- 
ment, explosions, and so on, and it 
would have a cheap rate. Now with loss 
ratios way down and with revenue cuts 
threatened, they believe they have 
reached the logical time for the intro 
Hence they are announcing this 
at bargain rates 


duction 
extra coverag 

If the supplementary policy raises loss 
ratios, it may save them from rate reduc 
tions. If the not staged, at 
least the new merchandising will have 


rescue Is 


helped revenues some. 


Business Bills in Congress 


Here’s the outlook on price discrimination, Walsh, little 
NIRA, ship subsidy, railroad, housing, and other bills. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
Except for the tax bill and the 
budget, President Roosevelt did not 


hand Congress a ‘“‘must’’ program for 
enactment this The crop of 
new laws depends entirely, therefore, 
on the date of adjournment. 

If that were a week from next Tues- 
day it would be better, as far as well- 
conceived legislation is concerned. 
Leaders are now shooting at May 1, but 
expect to hit a later date. 

While Congress is poking around | 
more or less aimlessly, the President's 
annual message on the of the 
Union,” in which he set little business | 


session. 


state 


n the heels of big business, has re- 
ilted in a medley of bills for industrial | 
trol. With no direction and little} 

coordination, most of this legislation ts 
st wind in the lute. 

Chain stores and mail-order houses 
are likely to suffer, however, because of 
the animosity against “bigness.”” It 
seems fairly certain now that Congress 
will regulate their buying methods. 

With the possible exception of the 
Walsh bill to regulate wages and hours 
mm government contracts, any broad 
legislation reminiscent of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act will wait until 
election bets are paid. George L. Berry 
will keep the subject alive until next 
year. 

lax legislation (page 7) now holds} 
the spotlight. Other important legisla- 
tion, most of which will be decently 
buried, but some of which will live to| 
plague us, includes: 

Price-Discrimination Bills: Spon- 
sored in Senate by Robinson, Copeland, 
Wheeler, Tydings, Borah; in House by 
Patman, Utterback, and others. The 
bills are designed to give small inde- 
pendents a break by restricting quantity 
discounts, advertising allowances, and| 
other perquisites of chain stores, mail. | 
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pect: Utterback bill applying moderate 
restrictions is likely to be enacted 

Deceptive Practices: Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill extends Federal Trade Com- 
mission's jurisdiction over unfair meth- 
ods of competition to include unfair and 
deceptive acts and practices against con- 
sumers. Prospect: Dear to the heart of 
FTC but to few other important hearts, 
the bill will probably be shelved 

Food and Drug Bill: To bring the 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906 up to 


oe 
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KOPPERS AND THE 


Organic chemicals, made principally 
from coal tar products, accelerate the 
process of rubber vulcanization so that 


approximately 3% of sulphur does 


work formerly done by 10% and 45 min- 
utes of heating takes the place of six 
hours. Anti-oxidants, made largely from 
coal tar products, prevent the premature 
hardening and cracking of tires. These 
two improvements have contributed 


date. Prospect: No law this session, bu 
eventually. The bill, very drastic in 
original form when it carri 
well label three years ago, is 
shape now that Copeland 
sponsors have lost interest 
Copyright: Dutfy bill (pag: 
opposed by publishers and m 


ducing interest Prospects: Poor un! 
session 1s very long 

Another gro p ot bills rimarily con 
cerns wages, hours, and working con 


tions. For instance: 

Government Contracts: Walsh bil! 
as rewritten in House judiciary commit 
tee, abandons NRA standards as yard 
stick but provides that contractors, sub 


contractors, and materials men on gov 


ernment contracts must comply with 


wage-and-hour requirements set up by 
Labor Department. Prospect: Bill has 
outside ham of cnactment 

Little NIRA: Ellenbogen bill to « 
tablish “‘littke NIRA” for textile ind 
try. Prospect: With slim chance of « 
actment, bill's fate depends on $ 
Court's decision on Gutfey Coal A 

30-Hour Week: This bill would | 
useful to labor in bargaining for other 
legislation. Prospect: No chance 

Federal Licensing: O'Mahoney bill 
to establish federal regulation of 
and hours through federal incorpora 
tion. Prospect: No chance. Funda 


! - . 
tal legislation to establish federal r 
| 


lation of wages and hours is definitely 
barred by political strategy this year. It’s 


Peubber \WDUSTRY 


the 


greatly to increasing the tire life from the 
2,000-to-5,000 miles of the old tires to the 


15,000-to-20,000 miles of modern tires. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CoO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, 


2. Roof- 
3. Waterproofing 


1. Tarmac for Roads 
ing Materials 
Materials 4. Bituminous Paints 
5. Creosote for Wood Preserva- 


tion 6. Light Oile 7. Tar Acids 
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SIMPLIFIES 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTIN 


and gives you the additional 
information required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


While you are considering how best to handle your payroll and 
earnings records in order to meet the provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act and related legislation—investigate these 
new Burroughs developments in the complete line of Bur- 
roughs bookkeeping and accounting machines. They make it 
possible to select exactly the equipment you need to enable 
you to handle your payroll and earnings records with excep- 
tional speed, ease and economy. 


Here is a typical comment: ‘Our new Burroughs equip- 
ment is not only an easy solution to the accounting prob- 
lems set up by the Federal Social Security Act, but we are 
actually handling all our labor accounting, including the 
extra work, at a lower cost than before.’’ Another typical 
comment: ‘‘We are glad the Social Security Act prompted 
us to investigate because we now have the complete pay- 
roll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 


To find out how Burroughs can assist you to meet your own 
problem with the minimum change in equipment, and at the 
lowest possible accounting cost, telephone the local Bur- 
roughs office. Or, if more convenient, mail the coupon below. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6133 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me the new folder, ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods'’—which includes illustra- 
tions of forms for compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 





Name 





Address___ 





pree eS CSCC ReeeeeeeeseseseseE 








NEW MACHINES 
FOR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 





Burroughs Typewriter Payroll Accounting 
Machine writes check, earnings record, 
employee's statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selection auto- 
matically controlled. All totals accumulated. 








Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine posts 
earnings records, automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, automatically subtracts 
deductions—calculates net pay. 









‘ . 7 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Check-Writing 
Typewriter writes payroll checks either in 
units or in strips. Payroll summary com- 
leted at same operation. Fast and easy 
nsertion and removal of checks. 





Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machine writes 


check, employee's earnings statement, earn- 
ings record and payroll summary in one 
operation. Accumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejectsand stacks checks in order. 
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Va., would require all organizations and 


something like it through Senate. 


w 


Roosevelt deals the pack 


:ppointment ot 


a the cards for next year if President 
Anti-lobbying: Bill by Rep. Smith, 


ndividuals for or against any legislation 
r any candidate for Congress to report 
| expenditures and receipts over $10 a 
onth. Prospect : Certain to pass House, 
nd anti-utility sentiment may push 


7 Sabath’s _ bill 
mends Bankruptcy Act to provide for 
PI federal conservator, to 
hom all cases arising under Section 


(a) and (b) would be referred for 


Bankruptcy: 





scrutiny to break up receivership rackets. | 


Prospect: Sponsors are hopeful but bill | 


I 


srovides for direct construction and op- 


1s only outside chance. 
Shjp Subsidy: New compromise bill 


ting subsidies but permits present 
| contracts to live for one more year. 
rospect: Unless President definitely 
bels it as Administration and party 
ssure, no law this session. 
Long-and-Short Haul: Pettengill bill 
peals provision of Interstate Com- 
rce Act prohibiting railroads from 
ging a lower rate for a long haul 
for a short haul over same route 
spect: Backers claim enough 
t this is doubtful. 
Railroad Labor: Wheeler-Crosser| « 
sponsored by Railway Labor Execu- | 
ves Association, would tie railroads’ | 
nds in trying to economize by coordi- | 
tion, consolidation, and abandonment 
facilities. Prospect: Enactment of 
gislation, perhaps not quite so drastic 
. this bill, is sure unless Roosevelt suc- 
eds in heading it - by his plea that § 
ugements and my ployees reach 
greement by mania ion. 
Rural Electrification: 





votes 


lends $420,000,000 over next 10 years 


} ' 


Duffy Bill Blues 


Tin Pan Alley opposes revision of | 
‘opyright laws. 
z 


c 


I 


osting up to $5,000 by attracting more 


erland. 


r extending rural lines. 
actment this session. 
Housing: Bill gives federal subsidy 
local housing authorities for construc- | 
of low-rent housing, also tries to 
wulate private construction of houses 


Prospect : 


vestment capital into mortgages. Pros- 
t: Will pass this session 


Book and maga: | 
ine publishers also kick. 


MINENT troubadours of Tin Pan Al- 
descended on Washington last week 
croon a protesting blue harmony 

gainst the Duffy bill. This would 

mend copyright legislation so as to 
low American entry into the interna-| 
onal copyright union of Berne, Swit- 

Under Administration blessing, 

passed the Senate last session. 

The most violent objection to the bill 


was voiced by the American Society of 
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Norris bill! i 
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DRAFT FANS... . 


Sturtevant Mechanical 
Draft Fans “Put Air to 
Work” at municipal 
powerplant,Piqua.Ohio 
...one of the most mod- 
crn ste electr mt 
cipal power st s of 
its size. 
> 
a urievan - 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Ms lo Wo 


. de- 


signed and built into every piece of Sturtevant Air Moving and 


Specialized air engineering experience ...70 years of it.. 


Conditioning Equipment. It is equipment you can depend on 
. equipment of demonstrated efficiency and dependability . . . 


service-proved by countless installations ranging from the small- 


-_- 


est to many of the world’s largest. 


B. F. STURTEVANT Company, Hybk& Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices in 33 Cities. Plants at Hyde Park, Mass; Framingham, Mass, Camden, NJ: Startewsnt, Wis 
Berkeley, Cal; Gek, Ont. 8. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada — Galt, Toronto, Moutres! 


VENTILATION for jails? Why 
certainly! Here is the Sturtevant- 
equipped Aroostock County Jail, 
Houlton, Maine. 
— 

AIR CONDITIONING 
one of world’s largest complete 
air conditioning installations for 
comlort purposes a Sturtey t 

s in this magmhcent 
Department of Jusuce B 
Washington, D.C 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKERS OF AIR 
EQUIPMENT 


for Air Conditioning, Venti- 
lating, Heating, Mechanwal 
Draft, Drying, Vacuum Clean- 
ing, Pneumatic Conveying, 
Dust Collecting, Compressing, 
and ether Related Purposes. 


® 
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YES, IT’S THE 
MONA LISA 
— On Reverse! 


We made this negative reproduction 
of Leonardo's famous painting to show 
you the vast difference between a negative 
and a positive print. Blue prints, too, are 
negative prints—hard on the eyes and often 
hard to understand. That's why thousands 
of firms throughout the country now use 
Bruning BLACK AND WHITE Prints. 
BW Prints tit in with modern business 
methods. The coal-black lines on white 
backgrounds make reading and checking 
easy prevent mistakes and confusion. Fur 
thermore, BW Prints can be made FASTER 
than blue prints in your own blue print 
department 
For $§7.50, the price of a BW developing 
machine, BW advantages are permanently 


yours. Prints ex 

u 19) posed in your blue 

f hy: HS print machine are 
1 \ . developed instantly 
} as true black - line 

G, 1 r prints ee no neg 
Ly Me ative, no washing 


or drying. Mail the 
supon for com- 


information. 


BRUNING 


Ss e IS9Y7 


bets 


pW PRINT 


, 
plete 


—Leading the field today in sensitized 
papers, reproduction processes, drawing 
material and drafting room equipment. 





CHARLES BRUNING COM?ANY 

102 Reade Street, New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete in 

formation about the Bruning BW Process 


Name 
Firm Name 


Address 








New York ® Chicago © Detroit °* Newark 
Pittsburgh ¢@ St. Louis *® Los Angeles 
Boston © SanFrancisco * Milwaukee 
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|Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
The bill would remove the present law's 
minimum for infringement and 
would allow the courts to fix all dam- 
ages. This $250 has been A.S.C.A.P.’s 
weapon for collecting fees. 

Gene Buck, A.S.C.A.P. head, led the 
Tin Pan Allies to the capital. At hear- 
ings called by Chairman Sirovich, of the 
House Patents Committee, such stars as 
George M. Cohan, George Gershwin, 
Rudy Vallee, and Irving Berlin charmed 
a pop-eyed audience 

They charged that the Duffy bill was 
backed by inimical interests, including 
the broadcasting industry, which has 
long chafed at A.S.C.A.P.’s control of 
music performing rights. Rep. Sirovich 
has proposed a bill more to the liking 
of A.S.C.A.P., with a $125 minimum 
penalty. 

The Duffy bill proponents emit dark 
insinuations. They point out that 
A.S.C.A.P.’s attorney is the astute 
Nathan Burkan. He is a power in New 
York City’s Democratic circles and Rep. 
Sirovich is a New York Democrat. His 
district includes Tin Pan Alley. Favor- 
itism is alleged in allowing A.S.C.A.P. 
to put on the first demonstration with 
all the glamor of Broadway. 
| By our joining the Berne union, for- 
eign copyrights would be protected in 
ithe United States. American book and 
magazine publishers object that foreign 
copyright laws allow registry of rights 
on creation. The American practice is 
|copyright on publication. Our publish- 
ers fear suits against American compa- 
nies if they print material already copy- 
righted in some distant country 

Rep. Daly has introduced a third bill, 
retaining the present $250 minimum 
damages. The more bills, the less prog- 
ress on any one. The fate of the Duffy 
bill rests largely on the length of the 
present session. If it is strung out, 
there will be more time to compromise. 


$250 





‘Red-Card Showdown 


| Fashion Guild fight gets hot, what 
with Filene suit and FTC’s sug- 
| gested attitude. 
THE question how far manufacturers 
and retailers can go in cooperating to 
eliminate design piracy was fast ap- 
proaching a legal showdown this week. 
On Monday, a Boston court heard 
the suit brought by the powerful Fitene 
and R. H. White department stores to 
compel the Fashion Originators Guild 
of America to revoke the red cards 
which the Guild issued against them on 


Feb. 17. When stores are red-carded 
the 200 dress manufacturers in the 
Guild will not deliver merchandise, 


though to clarify issues in the present 
suit the Guild agreed to permit filling 
of all Filene and White orders as of 
Feb. 17. The Court refused to grant 








Internat 
NO GLOW—Philo T. Farnsworth told 
radio engineers a year ago that he wa 
working on a new tube which would 
have no lighted filament, would deliver 
more power with greater efficiency 
Here he the tube itself (for 
broadcasting), and another one (fo 
home use) which an assistant displa 


shows 


the Guild more than one week to file 
final briefs 

Although the Federal Trade Cor 
mission has refused to take a hand in 
the fight between the F.O.G.A. and t 
big department stores, it did last 
request the Millinery Creators Guild 
cease and desist from similar activiti 

The fourteen manufacturers who 
members of this Guild refused, denying 


that their conduct was unethical 
declaring their intention to conti 
cooperating with swanky New Yo: 


specialty shops, thereby defying FTC t 
issue a formal complaint. 

Filene’s and White’s are two of the 
16 big stores in 15 cities affected by 
the red-carding of the Associated M 
chandising Corp., a group-buying 
ganization. Four A.M.C. stores willi: 
to abide by the Guild’s rules remain it 
good standing with it. 

T he A M.¢ issued its big defi of tl 
Guild late iast month (BU’—Feh29’ 
p6) as a result of the Guild's attemp 
to extend its design protection to dres 
manufacturers in price-ranges as low as 
$7.75,’where department stores begin to 
feel competition of big dress chains 

The stores say that to compel thet 
to return all low-priced dresses that ar 
adjudged to be infringements of othe: 
designs is tantamount to turning ove 
their business to the outlaw chains, 
which either manufacture their 
models or get them from sources un- 
affected by the Guild’s crusade. 

Last month Lord & Taylor, one of 
the big New York stores, joined in th: 
fight, but that red card has since been 
revoked. However, even those stores 
operating within Guild regulations at 
vigorously objecting to them. 

Seventy-five per cent of the replies 
received by the National Retail Dry 


own 


BUSINESS WEEK 





Goods Association in a recent poll indi-! 
cated that retailers thought the Guild 
should confine its activities to models 
above $10.75, and 889% objected to the 
Guild's rulings. 

The Guild professes not to see why 
ethics should Laois at $10.75, but Fi- 
lene’s hopes to make the answer clear. 


Your associate 


in business— 


Curious Case 


Lawyers say Coast judge ruled on 
wrong act in unfair trade case. 


what if he died? 





BusINEsSS men lost in the morass of 


price-control legislation found some Would your finances be affected in any 
solace this week in the knowledge that 

even the courts apparently cannot keep m 

the pace. | way? If so, you should « ider a like 


This appeared to be exemplified in 
the curious case of Judge Clarence L. 
Kincaid of the Superior Court of Los nsurance arrangement 
Angeles, who recently tossed the Cali- 
fornia unfair trade practices act out the! oer : . . 
constitutional window (BW —Feb29' 36, WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SUGGES1 
pi4). Studying his full opinion, lawyers THE JUST-RIGHT POLICY 
concluded that he actually thought he 
was fuling on the state fair trade act, 


which was sustained in another suit by 
the state Supreme Court a few days later | TH FE PR UDE NT | A | 
(BW—Mar7’36,) 20). 
The unfair trade practices act pro- | INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
hibits a dealer from selling below cost) | EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N 
or from selling the same product at dif- | 
ferent prices in different stores; the fair 
trade act permits a manufacturer to sign| 9-4. = EE - — ee - 
price contracts with dealers and requires | 
dealers to maintain any contract price. 
What the Judge Said 
Judge Kincaid gave himself away, 

















Do people like you 























so lawyers say, when he remarked in the instinctively ? 
course of ruling in an action brought P 
under the wnfair trade law that “the| ae cee. wes te ee ae ee 
delegated authority by the legislature to) then Today, to be su 
the original producer of the commodity | ae oe See ee ee ee oe 
gives him a right to fix a price with a friendship, their respect and their 
single dealer which, if the statute were en 
valid, must prevail throughout the state.”’ | : = ' ee ee a 
So me of the unfair practices| Gain your ends ra this ability. a pt eye ‘beaks donke 
act weren't much worried about its ulti- in personal relations a eaoie thal sau fale -gives plain qethade pnd Guapes: 
mate fate, particularly in view of two by learning: ens hak will ft into your = a bag pie 
other facts: (1) It was upheld by Judge | more resultful. sa) ms 
Minor More of the Superior Court of a patho ao a GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE, by Milton Wrig 
Los Angeles in the case of the Whole-| iow to adapt yourself to the 8 you precisely what to do and say, and why } 
sale Tobacco Dealers Association vs. the other fellow cae situation be besten * ond ont L life o ryda 
National Candy & Tobacco Co.; (2) | tem (2 tree ete ag, Searing on your ife and happiness. With many prac 
one of the judges dissenting from the rl ” “tical examples and with illustrative pro s that 
state Supreme Court's verdict on the fair —how to build reputation Sa Hees 766 Vere oe, ee 
trade act went out of his way to com-| —hew te use suggestion a Se , 
es ; —when to bluff, to reason, to —how to secure effective cooperation of superiors, 
mend the unfair practices act. use humor associates, subordinates, friends and acquaintances 
Drug, tobacco, £rocery, paint, and —-how to say no —how to meet people properly and deal with them 
other retailers in New Jersey and New —how to become a leader smoothly and efficiently 
York, which already have fair trade ee a 
acts, are Row urging the establishment SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL—SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL, COUPON 
of state trade COMMISSIONS — to regulate MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City : 
all trade practices, prohibit sales be | Send me Wright's Getting Along With People for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 § 
low cost, and prohibit sen ost, = Ay une Ge ee ee 2 : 
being given at a rate unequaled since ei . 
1929, The commission would be financed re ea ; 
by taxes on all wholesalers and retailers, sree essay ' : 
graduated from $2 to $100 in New City and State........ hontai esto ie ay. aaewensis eenadeneaps BW-3-14-36 : 
York, from $5 to $50 in New Jersey Se ee : = 
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Steel’s New Selling Plan 


Republic leads move to put quantity differentials and 
open-price pledge on the stabilizing job. 


THe steel industry struck out boldly 
this week to stabilize an unsteady mar- 
ket for flat-rolled products (sheets and 
strip steel) by setting up a new selling 
plan calling for quantity differentials in 
price, granting concessions to large ton 
nage buyers Republic Steel Corp, int- 
tiated the program. 

Consumers ordering 25 tons or more 
of one size and gauge for delivery at one 
time are to pay $1 to $3 a ton under 
the base price. Top allowance of $3 
begins at a minimum of 150 tons. If 
strictly adhered to, it will apply to a 
mere handful of big users, including the 
Big Three of the automobile industry 

Consumers wanting less than one ton 
of a certain size ana grade (a volume 
which amounts to warehouse business) 
must pay an ‘extra’ of $1 a ton above 
the base price. 

Has Had Try-Out 

Discussed pro and con for years, this 
pricing system has worked successfully 
in recent months in hot-rolled bars and 
for a longer period in cold-finished bars. 

Concurrent with the introduction of 
quantity differentials, sheet and 
mills will attempt next quarter to ratse 
all consumers to the basis of present 
openly quoted prices. The trouble has 
been that the so-called market price 
hasn't meant much lately, almost every 
class of user having been granted an 

inside price.” Steel makers admit that 
if this had been allowed to continue, 
prices would have been in bad shap« 

Of equal significance with the quan- 
tity differential program announced by 
Republic Steel and expected to be fol- 
lowed by all other steel makers is the 
open-price policy pledge by Republic. 
President Tom Girdler, after naming 
second-quarter declared that 
whenever any change is made in prices 
it will be publicly announced. 

Other steel companies are understood 
to be ready to follow Republic in adopt- 
ing this policy, which ts the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to pricing systems un- 
der the steel code when each company 
openly filed prices with the code au- 
thority. The stailizing effect of such a 
commitment lies in the fact that, with 
prices thus posted, the Clayton act 
stands more clearly in the way of any 
deviations from the list that might be 
interpreted as discriminatory. 

Cautious Biters 

Some sentiment has existed in 
trade for increasing base prices as well 
as bringing consumers up to the present 


strip 


pric 2. 


the 


tr 


quoted prices, but leading executives 
figured that would be biting otf more 
than they could chew. 


While steel demand from Detroit 
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should be good for the next thirty days, 
it won't feel the full impetus of the 
spring production rush because most 
car manufacturers have a month's sup- 
ply of parts already fabricated. The 
stecl tonnage won't be so large that the 
steel industry can afford to dictate 
pric cs. 

The time to have increased prices was 
last December, when the steel chiefs 
“pulled a bull” by failing to go through 
with an advance after having prepared 
consumers for one. 

Steel people have their fingers crossed, 
but hope the new plan will clean up a 
messy situation. Some aren't too opti- 
mistic. They say that only twice in the 
industry’s recent history—during the 
world war and during NRA code days 
—have prices been maintained, and 
then only under abnormal conditions. 

Still champions of the plan can make 
out a pretty good case. Following aban- 
donment of the steel code, large auto- 
motive users bored into the steel price 
structure until they weakened it. Other 
consumers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity Detroit consumers had given 
them. Soon sheet and strip mills were 
giving away most of their profits and 
stood to lose more if something con- 
structive wasn’t done. The quantity 
differential program will enable them 
to get back onto a sensible basis again. 

Seen As Fairest Method 

With Congress quick to accuse busi- 
ness of throttling the little fellow, steel 
mills have been anxious to avoid any 
impression that they might be favoring 
large companies. This caused them to 
waver a bit before announcing the new 
selling scheme. They finally adopted it 
because they believe it the fairest method 
yet devised of giving the quantity buyer 
the benefit of the lower cost of making 
It is the same 
industries 


steel in sizable volume. 
basis on which a score of 
have done business for years. 

While the industry moves to stabilize 
prices, new continuous strip sheet mills 
are preparing to pour new millions of 
tons onto the market. Great Lakes ex 
pects to begin operating its 96-in« h mill 
next month: American Sheet & Tin 
Plate’s mill at Gary is completed. Jones 
& Laughlin is spending $25,000,000 
for a continuous mill at Pittsburgh; 


U. S. Steel is re ported conside ring erec- 
tion of a continuous mill at Clairton, 
Pa. 


Over $200,000,000 has been spent 
for 21 continuous mills in the last 
decade, 13 having been built since 1929. 
Why? Because sales of sheets, strip and 
black plate for tinning, which accounted 
for 22.5% of all finished steel prior to 





International News 
“EXPERT ON MONOPOLY ”—That’- 
the way Sen. Wheeler introduced 
Prof. Frank Fetter (above) at publi: 
hearings on the Wheeler-Rayburn anti 
basing-point bill. Prof. Fetter branded 
basing points as an economic wast 
and a “subtle form of intimidation’ 
by which established 
lay down steel in any community at the 
as small local producer 


produc ers can 


same price 


1929, rose to 35% during 1930 
jumped last year to 43%. 

The steel industry expects to spend 
$200,000,000 this year for modernizing 
and new finishing capacity, compared 
with $140,000,000 last year. Republi 
Steel has appropriated $4,250,000 f{: 
plant improvements, including $1,001 
000 for a new wire mill at South ¢ 
cago. 

Consolidations in steel continue. Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad (U. S 
Steel subsidiary) has acquired Virginia 
Bridge & Iron, with structural steel 
fabricating plants at Roanoke, Va 
Memphis and Birmingham, which will 
be an outlet for Tennessee's plain ma 
terial. Sharon Steel Co. has bought 
substantial interest in Pittsburgh Stecl 
the trade expecting the two to merge. 


Bigger Breakfasts 


Publishing company starts cam- 
paign to take up morning slack in 
restaurants, 


Tue breakfast hour is a period of deep 
peace but little business in restaurants 
and hotel dining rooms. Overhead and 
other expenses, meanw hile, go marching 
on. The Ahrens Publishing Co. ( Hotel 
Management, Restaurant Management), 
is starting a three-month campaign de- 
signed to take up this slack. 

It will promote the complete break- 
fast of fruit, cereal, eggs, bacon, etc 
Medical opinion endorses such a meal, 
eaten at leisure, as against lighter meals 
bolted on the run. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
newer ones, address Business Week's 
Chicago offices—520 N. Michigan Ave. 











THE Thermo Electric Products Co. an- 
nounces the Tepco electric heating-unit 
for rubber hot-water bottles. It is ap- 
plied in place of the usual stopper, op: 
erates from ordinary house-current, and 
is represented as maintaining the water 
at uniform temperature through thermo- 
static control. 


A NEw multiple letter-tray unit is an- 
ounced by the Rotary Desk Corp. The 
trays are made of molded plastic, shaped 





facilitate the handling of papers in 
nd out, and they swing freely on a 
romium-plated post, which is clamped 
the office desk or table. 
For cutting the operating cost of air- 
nditioning systems that use water, the 
‘ork Ice Machinery Co. offers the 
momizer. It of a forced- 
lraft cooling unit and refrigerant con- 
nser, and has a motor-driven pump 
ich recirculates the water 
from evaporation are automatically re- 
laced to prevent water shortage in the 
system, 


consists 


Losses 


THE new Moreland Golf Kit is thinaer 
than an ordinary golf-bag, holds 12 or 

» clubs, has the usual zipper pockets, 
ind when put down opens up automati- 
ally. It stands upright unsupported 
ind makes a camp-stool type of seat for 
the player to rest on while waiting. 


WONDER-PASTE is offered by the Wil- 
son-Imperial Co. for quick and easy re- 
moval of old or peeling paint, particu- 
larly in circumstances where the blow- 
torch burning method of removal would 


therwise be necessary. It is applied by | 


rush and it permits stripping of the 
id paint down to the wood, which is 


then ready for the fresh paint without | ; 


juiring sanding. 
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GLAD 10 SAY 
NO PRODUCTION 
DIFFICULTIES 





When STRIP STEEL is 
Made for the Job—Even the 
Most Difficult Jobs are Easier 


@ Acme Superstrip can be called “product-ized” strip steel. It 
offers manufacturers definite production advantages because it is 
actually made to meet the specific needs of each product. 





There is no run-of-mine Super- 
strip. The result is that countless 
products in dozens of fields, in 
addition to automotive and elec- 
trical, are made better with Acme 
Superstrip. 


AP 











Production difficulties, waste and 
rejections are avoided. Products 
are better looking. They fulfill 
their purpose more efficiently. 


@ Belt Lacing made from cold rolled Acme 

Superstrip— made for the job. This product is 

also made from Acme Superstrip Stainless 

This is a difficult part, and requires steel with 

the ability to bend sharply both with and 
across the grain 








The more difficult and complicated 
the part to be made, the more 
is the “product-ized” quality of 
Superstrip appreciated. Send the 
coupon today for a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, “Batting ‘em 
Out.” ACME STEEL COMPANY, Gen- 
eral Offices, Chicago. Branches 
and Sales Offices in Principal 
Cities. 





| 











@ Door Handle made from Acme cold rolled 

Superstrip produced for the job. Lower part is 

a very deep draw, done in about § operations 

Upper part requires particularly good surface 
for plating after forming 






GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 
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! ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago 
i Send me a copy of the booklet, ‘Batting ‘em Out.’ 
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Facsimile of front page of The Davenport Democrat 


IOWA NEWSPAPER GUTS 
HEATING COSTS $517 


Davenport Democrat Uses Webster 
Hylo System to Improve Heat 
Distribution, Lower Cost 


Davenport, Ia—The Democrat Build- 
ing, home of the Democrat Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Davenport 
Democrat for more than 80 years, re- 
duced the cost of heating during 1934-35 
a total of $517, as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program which 
converted the installation into a Web- 
ster Hylo System of Steam Heating. 


The modernization included necessary 
changes in piping to fit the installation 
to newspaper requirements, installation 
of radiator traps and accurately sized 
metering orifices in each of the 74 radia- 
tors and application of a central Webster 
Hylo Steam Variator Control. 

The saving of $517 represents a 27 per 
cent reduction in cash expenditure for 
meant. At this rate, modernization will 

ts entire cost in less than three 





repay 
years. 
{ . J MODERATE WEATHER | a0 wearwes 
. _—_ OS mee 
ie eit ie 4 
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Webster Hylo Steam Variator—a simple, rugged cen 
tral control for use with Webster Systems where distri 
bution of steam to all radiators is balanced by accurately 
sized metering orifices. 
Operator (illustrated) automatically throttles a rugged 
motor-operated valve in the steam main, 


Webster engineers cooperated closely 
with the owners and the heating con- 
tractors, the Ryan Plumbing and Heating 
Company, in meeting publishing require- 
ments. e press room is kept at 80 
degrees constantly. Savings are achieved 
without adverse effect on production. 


If you are interested in (1) im- 

roved heating service and (2) lower 

Gootion cost in your building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System _of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities — Estab. 1888 
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The Hylo Variator Valve | 


Slick Insurance 








Salvage Job 


| Commercial Investment Trust bids $10,031,000 for 
_ National Surety Corp., which under wise guidance has 
risen from ashes of old National Surety Co. 


| One of the slickest salvage jobs of re- 
cent years was tentatively finished this 
week, when Commercial Investment 
Trust handed the New York Supreme 
Court a bid of $10,031,000 for the en- 
tire 100,000 shares of capital stock of 
the National Surety Corp. 

| The ten millions which C.1.T. dan- 
|gled under the court’s eyes was topmost 
of seven offers ranging from $91.87 a 
share to $100.31 a share. The object 
on the auction block, National Surety 
|Corp., was the well-feathered phoenix 
that on May 1, 1933, rose from the 
ashes of the old National Surety Co. 
and, under the parental wings of the New 
| York State superintendent of insurance, 
learned to fly for the benefit of creditors 
'of National Surety Co., just then re- 
duced to the stated ashy condition. 

The phoenix-like ascent was a distinct 
novelty at the time. It was described 
las rehabilitation. It provided that cred- 
|itors and stockholders be corralled and 
|held off, while assets of the expiring 
porate started a new company. 

The new company, under the trustee- 
ship of the insurance superintendent, 
was to be operated for the benefit of 
creditors sin stockholders of the old 
| company, and if it ripened it was to be 
sold and the cantiat were to be dis- 
tributed by the superintendent to the 
patient creditors and stockholders. 

Now, subject to court approval, it 
has been sold and the $10,031,000 will 
| be turned over to satisfy old claims. 

Everything Rosy 

The whole operation bespeaks its own 
success. When the old National Surety 
Co. stumbled to its knees, its assets were 
‘estimated as $11,836,000, but if liqui- 
dation had actually been undertaken at 
the time, at least $4,000,000 of unpaid 
premiums due and receivable would 
|have been lost and it is doubtful that 
creditors could have realized $6,000,- 
000 for the entire works. 

Now, after less than three years of 
| rehabilitation, the new company lists 
| assets of $15,596,000. 

The old National Surety Co. was top- 
notch in its field. It wrote fidelity, 
surety, plate glass, burglary, and miscel- 
laneous lesser lines. Also, through 
affiliates, it overindulged in the guar- 
anteed mortgage business. (This is one 
| line that the new company will not even 
‘shake hands with. Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust won't either.) 

The new National Surety Corp. writes 
similar lines, with guaranteed mortgage 
business emphatically excepted and with 
the additional exception of the credit 








insurance branch, which was sold <« 
right in 1934. 

In volume among the fidelity a: 
surety companies, the National Suret 
Corp. now stands third. 

State Superintendent of Insuran 
Louis H. Pink thought C.L.T.’s bid o: 
$10,031,000 was good enough. H 
recommended to the court that it b 
accepted. Last year the court called for 
bids twice, and got a high of $6,000 
000 the first time and of $8,000.00 
the second, but all bids were rejected 

Interested parties think the latest wil! 
go through. Objections have been fil 
but ten millions is ten millions. 

C.LT. Only Operator 

C.1.T. was the only bidder that 
wanted to operate the company if su 
cessful in getting it. The other six 
bidders represented financial groups that 
wanted the stock either as an invest 
ment or for marketing. 

C.LT., if the court consummates th« 
sale, will retain National Surety as 
subsidiary under the same executiv: 
personnel which last year raised t! 
surety company’s assets by $1,500,000 

C.1.T. is interested in diversifying its 
business. It thinks that the fidelity 
and surety lines fit very well into its 
general field, and that its strong finan 
cial backing is all that National Surety 
needs to place it back in the position its 
pappy once held. 


Electrified Homes 


1936 has started off with more 
sales of appliances than 1935. 
which was record-breaker. 


THE American household is steadily go- 
ing more electrical. Sales of appliances 
for labor-saving and comfort last year 
went ‘way beyond 1931, when the big 
record was rolled up in the household 
appliance industry. And January, 1936, 
topped the same month last year, this 
way: 


Gain 
Appliance 1936 1935 % 
Refrigerators .....119,764 97,423 23 
OO ere (Final data not available) 
Water Heaters.... 3,033 2,163 40 
Clothes Washers..107,675 80,143 34 
Ironing Machines. 13,316 8,013 66 
Vacuum Cleaners, 
OO Ree 74,730 60,180 24 
Vacuum Cleaners, 
OO” ae . . -24,999 18,744 33 
Stokers .... 2,065 1,241 66 


This week Electrical W orld publishes 


a survey of the merchandising activities 


BUSINESS WEEK 
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of the power companics It covers 103 
serving 10,872,187 domestic 


5,000,000 


systems, 

consumers 
homes are served by utilities that sell no 
appliances, this accounts for two-thirds 


Since about 


of the industry 

With 39 more customers in 1935 
than in 1934, these power companies 
sold 259 more appliances. Unit sales 
of water-heaters jumped 88° over the 
Ranges were up 65% and 
refrigerators 28% Increases on the 
other appliances were small. Utilities 
concentrated on main load-builders. 

These companies estimated that in 
1935 the dealers in their territories in- 
creased their sales of refrigerators 38%, 
of ranges 849%, and of water-heaters 
846¢, showing the trade is cashing in on 
the range and water-heater promotion. 

More Ironing Machines 

Dealers sold 46° more ironing ma- 
chines, too, another load builder, though 
he power companies increased their 
sales only 10%. 

Many power companies have no 
knowledge of what the local dealers are 


year before 


selling for use on their lines. But those 
mpanies that had figures estimated 
that the utilities were selling 249% of 
the refrigerators, 750% of the ranges, 
ind 84° of the water-heaters—which 
is probably typical and fairly accurate. 
For the other appliances they re- 
orted that the power companies sold 
‘> of the clothes-washers, 28% of 
he ironing machines, 149% of the vac- 
um cleaners, and 22% of small appli- 
nces—which is probably too high. 
The striking thing is the amazing 
variance in the success which these 
power companics have had in their sell- 
in The average appliance sales per 
domestic consumer ran all the way from 
2 to $1.20. Some increased the 
werage annual consumption of the 
mes they serve by as much as 192, 
7, and 161 kw.-hr., but others gained 
nly 18, 17, or 16 kw.-hr 
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Some Far Western companies hav 


built up their domestic consumption to 
averages of 1733, 1635, and 1287. The 
national average is 676 But som 


utilities are still 


as low as 393 and 364 
itt consumption averages 

One reason is that some employ d 
one sales person to 531 or 577 d 
tic consumers and others one sales pet 
son to 9,397 or 12,708 And some 
spent $1.81 or $1.73 per consumer in 
advertising, while others spent 15, 14 
or l2¢ 

There is a surprisingly small ditter 
ence between the present domestic load 
and income of power companies that 
merchandise and those that do not. But 
the companies that sell applian $s ag 
gressively are making the best gains 
notably in the Southeast, where th 
Tennessee Valley Authority ts pushing 
them. 


Different Inside 


Furniture salesmen are being 
taught how to show customers 
dearer article is better. 


FURNITURE salesmen are being taught 
how to sell higher-priced furniture. The 
Furniture World Educational Institut 
was organized for this purpose four 
years ago. The demand for information 
has increased so much that this year the 
institute has rounded out the course of 
evening lectures and exhibits at its of 
fices in New York by sending trained 
speakers free of charge to furniture 
stores in a number of Northeastern 
states. 

If a furniture salesman can show 
the customer that the $29.75 overstutted 
chair that looks the perfect image of a 
$59.75 chair is very different inside 
she is more apt to buy the $59.75 chair 
as stores supporting the educational 
pregram have found 


Business Week 


BUSINESS MAKES ITS REPORT—By registered mail, thousands of reports 


from individual business concerns in all 


parts of the country pour into the 


Census Bureau offices, giving details on 1935 operations. More than 400 super- 
Visory offices are needed to handle the tremendous volume (this one is in Phila- 
delphia). Around 1.000 different kind-of-business listings will be classified. 
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YOU'LL BE PROUD 
and pleased 
To Say “I'm Staying 


at Hotel Cleveland” 


Horteb CLEVELAND is very much 
Cleveland's own and favorite hotel 
Leading business men meet here for 
lunch every day, and bring their 
families for dinner. Their wives enter 


tain here with receptions and teas 


Therefore when a visitor announces 
Hotel Cleveland as his hotel, that fact 
gives him a standing with Clevelander 


—he can be a little more sure of himself 


While that’s worth knowing, you 
may select your hotel on some other 
basis. But whatever that is, Hotel 
Cleveland will almost certainly be 
your choice. Comfort? This is the 
city’s most modern and luxuriantly 
furnished hotel. Convenience? We 
adjoin the Union Terminal and are at 
the very door of any part of Cleveland 
you'll want to reach. Food and serv- 
ice? You'll think you're in some fine 


private club. Rates? From $2.50. 


Try Hotel Cleveland on your next 
visit. After that you'll say, like thou- 
sands of others, that this is your 
Cleveland address, and one stop 


on your travels to 





which you look for- 
ward with pleasure. 
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Is it your turn to 
be generous? 


Pate 

arents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 











| 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, Massacnuseris 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 

Name 

Street and No. 


City State 





























of Inventive Genius 


—that produced a“ Mighty Oak” 
of super service! 

The Mallory Grid Bias Cell is anacorn-shaped 

device eleven thirty-seconds of an inch high 

and five-eighths of an inch in diameter. Small 


in size, it has proven of tremendous impor- 
tance in the operation of household and auto 
radios by solving a number of bias problems 
heretofore answered only by compromises. 


Developed tofurnishgridbiasforvarioustubes 
in the radio receiver, this Mallory origina- 
tion gave radio engineers the practical design 
and increased flexibility they had long been 
seeking. Todaythousandsof MalloryGrid Bias 
Cellsare servicing radio receiverseverywhere 
with a phenomenal degree of satisfaction. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


M 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


Cable Address—Peimaiio 


OT, 
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‘Discord in Canada’s Music 


. 7 
|Commercial users attack fees charged by composers’ and 


publishers’ society. 


Government promises to pass on 


fees before they become effective. 


OTTAWA (Bu siness VU "eek Bureau) — 
Echoes of the musical discord raging 
in the United States (BW’—J]an11°36, 
pl4) were heard in Canada this week. 
Parliament is preparing to pass legisla- 
tion cutting the rates which composers 
and publishers can charge for the use 
broadcasts, 


of their music in or at 
theaters, hotels, and dance halls. 
Commercial music-users say it is 


their third victory over Canadian Per- 
forming Rights Society, Ltd., the mo- 
nopoly which controls copyright for 
nearly all music they use. 

Five-Year Fight 

The first attack came in. 1931 and 
brought -legislation for investigation by 
a government commissioner when there 
was a dispute over charges levied on 
commercial users for performance of 
copyright music. 

The second victory came a year ago, 
when commercial users carried their 
fight a step further and attacked 
| C.P.R.S. directly. The government ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the 
| fees charged by the society. 

It was as a result of this investiga- 
tion that legislation was introduced in 
the present session providing for an 
appeal tribunal to review and pass 
upon C.P.R.S. rate tariffs before they 
become effective. Commercial users say 
rates are bound to be lowered. 

The government promises this step 
against C.P.R.S. just as its princi- 
pal parent, the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(A.S.C.A.P.), in the United States is 
suffering from loss of revenue through 
withdrawal from it of Warner Brothers’ 
publishing firms and from the threat of 
an anti-trust suit. 

A.S.C.A.P. the Loser 

To whatever extent the Canadian 
action lowers the revenues of the 
Canadian society, the American parent 
will be the principal loser, because 
80% of C.P.R.S.’s net revenue is paid 
over to it. The other parent, the 
Performing Right Society, Ltd., in 
England, which has affiliates in 18 
European countries, receives the 20% 
balance. 

No Canadian interest shares in the 
revenue of C.P.R.S. or otherwise bene- 
fits directly through it. Its 10,000 
capital shares are held equally by the 
English and American societies, except 
one share held by the single Canadian 
director. 

It does not control copyright in the 
works of Canadian composers, authors, 
or publishers. It represents Britons 





and foreigners exclusively, and 
only service it gives to Canada 
Canadians is in providing a sing! 
agency to which Canadian commercia 
users can pay copyright fees on Britis 
and foreign music and thereby honor: 
Canada's obligation under the Bern 
copyright convention. 

The recent investigation of C.P.R.S 
and the pending restrictive legislatior 
to deal with it as a monopoly resu! 
from increases in its fees in 1934 ar 
1935. The minimum fee was ais 
from $10 to $30 last year, 
theater fee from 5 and 10 cents a s 
according to the number of perforn 
ances weekly, to 73, 10, 12, 124, | 
and 20 cents. Hotels were 
principally by the increase in the mu 
mum tee. 

Radio Fee Already Raised 

The broadcasting fee was not rais« 
in 1935 but was raised stiffly in | 
over the one established in 1931 The 
fee for a 100-watt station in Toront 
is now $353.40 per hour per year, or 
$3,534 a year for 10 hours daily oper 
tion. Judge J. Parker, the investigating 
commissioner, figures that C.P.RS 
bases its broadcasting fee on an arbi 
trary determination to collect 
year for each radio receiving-set. Here 
a comparison of approximate rate: 
other countries. 


and 


affect 


10¢ 


Country Cents per Set 
I 13 
ek re 73 
ee 10 
United States 9) 
Germany an as 9 
eer 5 
Italy 13 

The commissioner suggests that 8 


cents would be a fair fee for Canada. 

He asserts that the C.P.R.S. increases 

last year were made under pressure 

from E. C. Mills of New York, gen 

eral manager of A.S.C.A.P. Mr. Mills 

is one of the three New York directors : 

of C.P.R.S., the others being Gene re 

Buck and Louis Bernstein. 
C.P.R.S. was incorporated in 1925 

at the suggestion of the English society, 

but it did not operate on any consider 

able scale until A.S.C.A.P. came into 

a reorganization in 1930, taking half 

ownership. Until 1934, the English 

and American societies divided the net 

Canadian revenue equally. Then it was 

found that 80% of the music played 

was from the repertoire of A.S.C.A.P 

and the net revenue has since then been 

divided accordingly. 
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Business Abroad 


German occupation of Rhine region presages new period 
of bitter international bargaining—but no immediate 
outbreak of hostilities. Britain battles munitions profit- 
eers. Soviets conscript peasants to build highways. 


ELIMINATION, through the reoccupation of the Rhineland, of the last major Ger- 
an complaint against the Versailles treaty, except for the question of colonies, 
moves a cause of constant European friction and opens the way for fresh peace 

plans in Europe. There are no signs yet that anything lasting will result, but 

trouble is likely to be avoided for another two or three years (page 9). Every- 


« is maneuvering for a better bargain- 
ng position in the conferences just 
head, but Mussolini is caught in a tight 
osition and is forced to seek a loan in 
Paris or London, or both 


Great Britain 


British prepare to negotiate with 
Hitler. Parliament threatens to 
fight over munitions profiteering. 


LONDON (Cable)—Unlike France and 
st of the rest of the Continent, Brit- 
views the Hitler move—with his 
iltaneous offer to return to the 
igue of Nations—as more of an aid 
iN an injury to peace hopes. Mar- 
ts were slightly unsettled by the news, 

t the undertone has remained firm. 
Speculative advances in wheat and cot- 
n prices are only temporary. Money 
ntinues to flow to the United States. 
In spite of the confident belief that 
German move will precipitate no 
nediate crisis, it is likely to impress 

e British with the need for pushing 
he rearmament program. Plans, 
ough they have been greatly speeded 





in the last few months, are designed 
against a possible war from two to 10 
years from now. If trouble should de- 
velop in the near future, Britain would 
be caught unprepared. 

The problem of war profits has en 
tered the picture and is preventing the 
rushing of new plants which would 
help provide Britain with adequate de- 
fenses in a short time. Aircraft manu- 
facturers have been given assurances 
that, if they extend their plants and the 
added facilities prove ultimately un 
profitable, owners will be compensated, 
but such a verbal assurance is not good 
enough for the heads of companies re- 
sponsible to shareholders 

At the same time, the government is 
demanding that the companies open 
their books for official inspection as onc 
means of preventing profiteering. To 
this the manufacturers naturally object 

At the same time, newspapers 
strongly influenced by labor, and a few 
serious writers interested in the investor 
point of view, are discussing the “At 
craft Bubble,” as they designate the 
boom in aviation stocks The shares 
of four great aircraft companics 


Vickers, Rolls-Royce, Fairey, and Hawker 


have swollen in market value in one 


year from £13,472,000 to £27,630,000 
The nominal value of the combined 
shares is £5,892,000 

Hawker-Siddeley issued £250,000 of 
5s shares seven months ago. They ar 
now worth £1,625,000. At the begin 
ning of 1935, you could buy Fairey 
Aviation 10s shares for 20s 4d They 
are now selling above 40s . 

It is this situation which is causing 
talk of national conscription of facto 
ries, to be accompanied by “‘national 
service” for young men and women of 
school-leaving age. In its present mood 
the nation would not stand for this 
but it might if the government indulged 
in a propaganda campaign revealing all 
the facts. A straight indication that 
profits on national rearmament work 
are to be thoroughly controlled would 
prick the “Aircraft Bubble” at on 
provided the speculators were convin 
that the cabinet meant to enforce it 

The strike of aircraft workers spread 
to the Fairey works this week, and work 
ers on the London tramways are out 
but the parliamentary Labor party ha 
promised the government its support to 
back the rearmament program if it is as 
sured that Britain will not rearm be 
yond the needs of collective s irity 
whatever they may mean 


Germany 


British willingness to negotiate 
new pact with Germany counter- 
balances sharp protests from 
France. Business is expected to 
revive in Rhine region. 

BERLIN (Cable) — Hitler's reoccupa 
tion of the Rhineland has been a fore 
gone conclusion since the Allies acqui 





BORDER PATROL—While Western Europe talks of war. Russia 
is turning every mechanical means available to the task of tun- 
ing up her reconnaisance system to the highest possible perfec- 
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tion. With 14,000 


miles of border, she faces an especially 
dificult problem along the Manchukuo boundary in Siberia, 
but gets around it with motorized sleighs like this one, 
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esxced im Germany's determination to 

im. Germans were a littl SUL Pris i 
however, that the plan was carried out 
quite so soon. Reason given in the best 


| 
informed quarters in Kerlin ts 


tiie carl 


of an early settlement of the Anglo 
Italian dispute 
The French protest has been no sharp f 
than was ¢ xpected but the public is gen 
erally contident that the project has been 
essful because of the sugpestion [ro 
London that the 


ilong the line of Hitler's pro 


British are ready to me 
protiate 

als. Germans feel certain that Franc 
will be unable to rally enough support 
wnong other neutral countnes to carry 
out any punitive move how, 

Sanctions Only a. Bluff 

Sanctions are little feared. Economi 

prospe rity im the Scandinavian countries 


Holland, Poland 


South America ts too dependent on Ger 


( zechoslovakia, ind 


man business to sacrifice vital eco 
nomic mterests m an sue concerning 
only France The apparent lineup ot 


Italy behind France is teared more now 
than any other move that already has 
been taken 
Business in likely 
Until 


reluctant to 


the Rhineland is 
to pick up almost immediately 

now, Germans have been 
make any large expenditures in a region 
which might be occupied any tine by out 
Now there are bound to be 


large expenditures on publi works and 


ste forces 


military construction, with resulting re 
vival to other industries which wall ben 


fit from increased spending power 


% 

France 
Mussolini needs a 
Paris or London. French are bit- 
ter over German Rhineland move, 
but do not expect war now. Auto- 
mobile makers lose export) mar- 
kets because of heavy taxes. 


loan from 


Paris (Wireless) —France ts bitter over 
the German reoccupation of the Rhin« 
land 


expects war to develop because of it 


and apprehensive—but no one 
The whole episode ts accepted grimly 
because it shortly atter the 
dramatic plea of Chancellor Hitler to 
the French people to understand Ger 
many and once more to come to terms 
with the Reich on a friendly basis 

France and Britain likely ulti 
mately to come to terms on the question 
of German policy, but it will require 
long negotiations, for the French are 
determined now to get the German 
troops out of the Rhine region betor< 
discusstons begin or to insist that eco 
nomic sanctions be applied against 
Germany 

Behind the screen of this new 
Italy is feverishly seeking a 
loan in and London It it ts 
granted, it is likely to be only on condi 
tron that the Ethiopian attair be termi- 


comes so 


are 


Crisis 
im I urope, 


Paris 
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nated This desperate need for funds 
is Itkely to keep Rome in the Franco 
British camp, though the Italians may 
threaten Cooperation with Germany as 
i bargaining point. 


Peaceful Germans 


Ihe week's developm nts m Ger 
many contrast with a picture just 
brought back to Paris by a journalist 
whose mnpressions of foreign develop 


ments are widely accepted in Franc 
He insists that the German peo; le are 
Ihe Nazi 


indisputably paciti 
however, is obliged to keep Cer 


govern 
Inent 

many's heavy industries operating at 
Cape ity in order to keep the population 
the the 


vovernment has tried to slow down or 


employed Twice in last year 
ders for armament, and both times the 
increase in the number of jobless threat 
ened to unsettle the country's cconomy 
and the party's power 

Most German plants are now work 
ing on a 54-hour week basis. The man 
ufacturers themselves have poimted out 
the daggers, financial and social, of such 
a system. Dr. Schacht, virtual cconomt 
dictator in Germany, has explained that 


such a system will, if continued, inevi 


tably drive Germany to ruin Things 
can't go on as they are forever. Some 
day the armament requirements will 


Then there will be an 
internal revolution, or an external crisis 
France Is Wary 
French are aware of thes« 


are not particularly alarmed that 


by comple ted 


facts 


The 
They 
trouble will break out soon. Germany's 


army, however important tt is numeri 


cally, ts not yet able ‘ov enter any serious 


strugvle due to its lack of othcers and 


instructed staff organization The crits 
cal time will be in 1939 when the fall 
in the German birthrate which took 


place during the last war will no longer 
weigh on its numerical strength. Be 
fore that time, Germany must find some 
outlet for 
cannot longer be averted 

Phe political situation in Spain ts also 
causing the French worry. The 
Spanish government is strongly 
and openly socialist The economic 
situation in Spain is bad; the budget is 
out of balance; there is a flight of capi 
tal because of the fear of expropriation 
of the big estates. Depreciation of the 
peseta is expected soon, probably on a 
quite drastic scale. 

France Can't Compete 

In striking contrast to the boom in 
the automobile industries in Germany 
and England, the French industry has 
been going through a difficult period 
of economic readjustment. Production 
last year was lower than in 1934 

At the annual meeting of the Peugeot 
Automobile Co., one of the Big Three 
in France (the others being Renault and 
Citroen), the chairman's remarks were 
particularly noted by the French invest 


new her exports or troubl 


some 


new 


ing public 
In peace times, French automobil 
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All steel and gla 
the new Bata shoe building in Pragu: 
illustrates th 
Europ: 
Incidentally, tl 


BATA BUILDS 


is up-to-the-minute, 
forward-looking spirit of 
leading shoe maker. 
first Bata 
Mass.. 


American 


got his training in’) Lyon 


and company Uses man 


plants employ 800,000 workers, as mat 
as are employed by all of the railroad 
Capacity is far greater than ts mecessa 


tor domestic ( because 


military demands on the plants in ca 


production 


of a war emergency), and exports ha 
been dithcult in recent years. 
Heavy ‘Taxes 
There are two reasons why tl! 

French industry has greater dithculty 
maintaining itself than either its Briti 
or American competitors: (1) the 40‘ 
depreciation of toreign currencies | 
given foreign producers a stronger co 
petitive position in export market 
(2) the French industry pays far heay 
ier taxes. The difference in taxatio 
between the French and their fore 
competitors, in fact, amounts to abo 
25¢7 of the sale price of the car.’ 

French general elections are now det 
nitely set for Apr. 26, with the second 
ballot on May 3. No 
because of the recent crisis along th 
eastern border is expected 


postpone ment 


Soviet Union 


Peasants are conscripted to build 
huge highway system in Russia. 
Foreign invaders no longer are 
feared. Exports are curtailed. 

Moscow (Cable)—By a stroke of the 
pen approximately 15.000.000 peasants 


mobilized to give the Sovict 


will be 
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Union a nationwide system of trunk 
highways and auxiliary roads 

‘A decree was published last week 
demanding that all peasant folk, both 
men and women, ranging in age from 
i8 to 45, give six days a year to work 
n the highways. Where their services 


wre needed on the farms this work will 
he planned so that most of it can be 
lone in the late spring or fall when 
farm duties are least pressing. By this 
ove, the Soviets 275,000,000 
iys of free labor a year. 

Road Plan 

Asked why the Soviets have for 18 
road 


secure 


ars neglected construction, a 
leading ofhcial of the Red Army ex 
to your correspondent : It 


vould have been foolhardy for us to 


plained 
onstruct roads before for it would sim 
ply have given an invading army the 
opportunity to march its forces through 
We 
mreferred to be stuck in Russia's famous 
mud holes. But now are fully pre 

red to take on any invader.” 

More than 75‘ 

is year will consist of industrial com 


the country all the more readily 
we 
© Of Russia's exports 


odities, which means that agricultural 


orts are reduced another 64) over 

t year 

Exports of furs will be reduced by 
$500,000 so that Soviet women may 


ve more of the produ t for their own 


tumes. Iron ore, chromium, and 
rine exports will be discontinued 
pletely Imports of raw materials 
semi-finished goods will increase 
there will be large orders for for 
n machinery to speed up certain 


ranches of the country’s industry 
Direct radio telephone communica- 
n with the United States will be es 
lished early in April. Direct 
» London and Paris already 
With facilities the 
viet trading statfs abroad have already 
i9 


lines 


are in op 


tron these new 


n reduced from 1,239 to people 


Far East 


Japanese industrialists — protest 
competition from branch plants 
Asiatic mainland. will 
build Orient’s 


broadcasting station. 


on China 


most powerful 


JAPANI FE industrialists con e to pro 
test Competition from brancl or con 
trolled plants in colonial ras on ti 
Asiatic mainland. 

Ihe Cotton Spinners’ Association 
raised objections this week. They ar 


attempting to force members to curtail 
output in their Korean and Mancl 
kuoan subsidiaries when domestic t 
cut out) t, and to « irb therr cxpal on 
in these new territories 

Owners of these branch plants, nd 
others who are carrying out a big ex 
pansion program in China, refuse to 
cooperate Labor costs in China 
less than one-half what they are in most 
Japanese mulls and these operat 
intend to enlarge their imvestment in 
China () ty t as lar ly const cd if 
China but che ip COars goods ulti lately 
hould be available in quantity for ex 
port to So th Sea markets, where it will 
compete with the Japanese le | ! 
uct hi Oo} tor can tf mn to fin 
weaves at he ‘ but Het ( 
financially less able to make this char 
ind resent the loss of important export 
outlets in China and the South S« 


Home Industries Protest 
Powerful interests in Jaj ns che 
al industry withdrew their protest over 
the creation of the Manchuria Soda I: 
dustry, with manuf 
the South 


when they 


turing plants ilor 

Manchuria Railway, only 
red that the prod 
sold in Japan 


were ass 
ts would not be 
] 


oOmpany cc 


Interest rates on long-te m< | 


bentures are mounting in Japan. Reports 
indicate that the Kinugawa Hydroclectri 
Co. will soon float million yen worth 





FREIGHT TO GERMAN DOORS—The 


acm 


Reich’s railroads have perfected a rail- 


road car which may be loaded on a special chassis, hooked onto a truck and 


taken direct to the door of the customer, 
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of mortgage bonds carrying 414; 


t 
est, and redeemable in 12 year 


past 1.347 has been the 1 
ture rate, but recent 1 
slowly, so the banks have 
the higher rate 

China is going to } 
short-wave bre ! t 
Far East 1} ont ! 
ment ha been pl 
Hritis} Marcont Co. by tl ( 
over ent 


Canada 


Furniture manufacturers fight 
flood of imports from United 
States following tariff reductions. 
COTTAWA ] st is the Car | , 
States rm ipro ll track vr ‘ 
img ratil 1 1 th House of ¢ 
here, the J tf Board 1s be 
first ] i t cor ‘ 
new | t ( n fur ' 
turers are appealing ay —- 
tron in the tariff on I 
nit e thr h « 1 to i 
“Mates of ti ! t t 
in place of tl | taritf of 

( : f 
te ! or | t 
boost in from the | 

n | > t first 

> they totaled a | es in | 

year, the total rto $3if \ 

ore than bled, from § f ) 
Sj] { {) 

From G | R pid t [ 
that manuf Yi cou 

t to take care of anticiy 1 
requirement During tl D> 
price spread investigatior 

car vo it I ed that Cas 
i nultacturer ot ! t f 

ting their pl nts at tion 

f ! lo inv’? moncy 

Cheaper Electricit 
In spite of the furor created lo 


and in Ottaw 1, the Ontario poverni 


re ntly is Winning 


ppa g its point ir 
ontroversy with the powcr omy 
over old rate ind contracts » 
ncw ontracts have been dr wn | 
ering a 10-year period, rather thar 

1 tas 0 instead of $ 
ratc Or rio officials laim t 
new ontracts in a iVvINg ) 
province of $6,000,000 in it nnual 
clectric power bill 

Life insurance written in Canada 


last year dropped 14% below the total 
for 1934. Canadian compani 
two-thirds of Canada’s business 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 1 
ports that the present level of ner 
10% higher t 
of the Febr 
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Broader Distribution 
and Listing of Securities 


may well be considered by executives or 
stockholders who control a closely held 
corporation. It may be difficult, in the fu- 
ture, to liquidate large holdings of unlisted 
or inactive securities to provide for high 
estate taxes. Q More favorable conditions 
today afford an opportunity to improve the 
liquidity of such holdings. Through distri- 
bution of a part, with listing on a stock 
exchange, a broader public market and 
enhanced collateral values may be obtained. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMEXT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS 
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‘Small Loan Battle 


Newest model law cuts borrowing 
rates for little fellow—and the 
fight is on. 


| PERSONAL finance companies, bankers 
to the little fellow whose needs averag< 
scarcely more than $100, are in the 
throes of digesting the latest draft of 
|the Russell Sage Foundation Uniform 
Small Loan Law. It is the sixth tim 
this pappy of all-state small loan regu 
lation has been revised. The latest step 
contemplates more discretionary power 
for state supervisors and limitation of 
the usual 349% charge per month to the 
first $100, rather than to the first $300 
as formerly. 
On the Battle Front 

The new material was made avail- 
able a year ago, but is just now getting 
to some of the state legislatures—and 
meeting some opposition. At present 
the battle front is particularly active in 
Michigan and Rhode Island. In both 
states rival camps are headed by the two 
largest personal loan companies, House 
hold Finance Co. in support of the 
Russell Sage sixth draft, Beneficial In 
dustrial Loan Corp. in opposition. 

Most = in the argument admit 
the needs of different states are dif- 
ferent. Rhode Island is an old timer 
whose experience seems to indicate that 
it can get along on maximums of onl; 
3% on the first $100 and 23% on the 
rest. Michigan, however, is in a dif- 
ferent category. 

In Michigan the opposition accuses 
Household of wanting to get the rate 
down so that smaller companies will be 
forced out of business. However, New 
Jersey's experience, where a flat 14% 
maximum was enforced for two years 
found both Household and a lot of 
small operators existing side by sid 
throughout the trial period before evi- 
dence warranted return of rates to a 
higher level. 

Merit in Both Methods 

The problems of the chain organiza- 
tion and the small independent loan 
man differ and there is no unimpeach- 
able evidence that one does better than 
the other,on lower rates. In these days 
of extremely low capital cost, the chain 
concern would appear to have the advan- 
tage, but on curtailed rates the little man 
finds his overhead much more flexible 
and his risks susceptible to more careful 
selection. 

Although a 33% rate per month on 
unpaid balances works out at 42% per 
year and sounds unholy, the gravy ts 
not as thick as this might sound. For 
one thing the small loan business is a 
retail money-lending business, costs are 
high, and commitments risky. 

Whatever the outcome of the skir- 
mishes now going on, it is a cinch that 
the long time trend of rates on small 
loans is down. 
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Money and the Markets 


ERMANY'S occupation of 
tock market. 


of Europe. 

Had there been economic happenings 
to support the scare stories from abroad, 
the financial markets might have de- 
voted more serious and sustained atten- 
tion to the foreign news, in view of the 
large foreign ownership of American 
investments just now, but relatively little 
interest developed in any of the quarters 
scnallive to war news. Foreign exchange 

uarkets, world commodity markets and 
he like were wholly apathetic, hence 

r domestic spirits calmed down rap- 
idly and a threatened major influence 
on the price trend here was dismissed 
as improbable. 

Outside of the flashy but ephemeral 
fireworks from abroad, the main topic 
in the market place continued to be 
taxes, particularly the proposed undi- 
vided-profits tax. However, security 
markets are demonstrably unable to ap- 
sraise this new and strange creature and 
its possible habits. Thus far they have 
merely circled it cautiously without even 
poking an experimental paw at it. It 
looks bullish and it looks bearish, and 
it looks as if it will become a perma- 
nent inhabitant of the zoo, since the 
Treasury is struggling mightily to have 
it adopted as is. But there is still time 
for accidents and the markets are not 
ninded to make decisive movements as 
long as there is hope for a crash or two. 

No Rush to Processing 

Theoretically, the food processing 
industries should now be engaged in 
stocking up against the day that excise 
taxes to support the new farm ideas 
will be slapped upon their activities. 
There is, however, no discernible rush 


the Rhineland was good for one day's 
After a five-hour fling on the selling 

yught it had done right by the headlines, 
fence that any investor or speculator was so much as g! 


bust in the 


side, the market evidently 
was no cCVi- 


tion 


and from then on there 


uncing in the dire 





to get raw foodstuffs and fibers 
essed and distributed. 

The reasons taxes 
known thus far are merely proposals of 
Chester Davis, AAA administrator, that 
in their suggested form they are mild 
enough to preclude feverish ducking 
antics, and that there probably will be 
a floor tax applied anyway, which would 
render most pre-tax activity futile 

There is also another angle. Food proc- 
essors are convinced that even though 
suggested taxes are described as tem- 
porary, the best thing to do is to chal- 
lenge their constitutiorality immediately, 
rather than delay the fight as the AAA 
battle was delayed. There is an inherent 
fear among them that oncc Congress 
gets a temporary tax 
either turns into a permanent tax or it 
reappears frequently and 
grows to a serious size. Besides, 
that have to be passed on to customers 
are nasty things to handle. 

Wheat News Not Exciting 

Grain markets were laden with dis- 
appointment early in the week when 
European news failed to stimulate buy- 
ing activities abroad. Winnipeg and 
Chicago calculated that if Liverpool and 
the continent were not excited enough 
to stock up with wheat there wasn’t 
anything very serious about the news, 
consequently North —— traders 
fell into a reactionary mood, tempered 
only by the continued ytd of the 
sensitive Southwest wheat-growing 
areas. Since private crop- — last 
week estimated this year's probabl 
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296.000.0000 


its 
world cotton produ 
bales, which con 
I last year This ettectively 
the edge off the news that world con- 
Sumptrion is runnit at a 
The AAA is hoping to keep the United 
States cotton under 12,000,000 
bales throu gh the soil conse rvation pro- 
gram, but there are no odds final by 
those who believe it Il | 1 
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Will De Gon 
J. Jones, Driller 

This week, near Shreveport in north- 
ern Louisiana, J iward Jones, the fly 
in the Securities and I ge Cor 
antiseptic p ) m in 
producer. The newborn well, in 
dessa townsite, is said to be doing 
oil and gas 
first direct produ 
experience of 15 years 
royalty end of the oil busi- 


mis 
oil 

Ro 

well, 
Mr 


tion result, his 


sion’s 


with flowing. It ts 
Jones’ 
prior 
been in the 
ness 

Meanwhile, 
ernment’s and Jones’ 
ing each before 
Court, presenting their differing views 
on the constitutionality of SEC and the 
acts which fathered the com- 
mission. On Wednesday the 
were closed, and the court took the case 
under advisement 

There is a good chance that when the 
verdict in the Jones case comes along, 


ving 
naving 


in Washington, the 
attorneys were [ac- 
Supreme 


vov- 
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securities 
irguments 
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Successful Sales Executive 
With outstanding record of accomplish- 
ment during the past six years wishes to 
locate a larger opportunity Age 37 Ten 
years in present connection, no friction, 
Excellent health, character, qualifications, 

Now earning $8,000.00 yearly Reply 
SA-995. Business Week 
620 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, TI. 











INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


KReing disposed of for Large Financial Institution, 1n- 
‘ Modern brie and concrete t-story bullding; 
Area 17,000 sqft For high grade manufacturing 
Modern Daylight Plant: %-story brick: 33.000 sq-ft.: 
plot 200x105. Heavy Industrial Plant 16,000 sa ft 

railroad siding Wonderful bargair Convenient 


HERBERT ACTION SEGAL CO. 


elusive Agents 


Br 
40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 











GET MORE BUSINESS 


— Use Post-Card Ads! — 


Now you can dllustrate, print and address the 
cards urself—all operations—on @ simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Thnele Sam furnishes the penny 







postal cards you have no cuts 
to buy or type to set. Businesses of 
all kinds—-Retailers, Manufacturers, 
Wholesaler are rapidly discover- 
ir big results from post- 
rd messages sent to 
mers and prospects 


Cardvertiser models from 
$69 to $150 Write on 
business stationery and 
sample cards your 

r 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
151 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 











SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


| the entire fate of the SEC hash will be 
decided. In the Court of Appeals, from 
which the case came to the Supreme 
bench, emphasis was on the constitu- 
tionality of the securities acts and the 
appellate court judge ruled SEC and its 
powers constitutional. There is room, 
however, for a settlement of the case 
on lesser legal points. If the latter type 
of settlement is made, the Supreme 
Court may detour the constitutional 
question altogether. If so, it will be a 
long time before SEC is forced to resist 
| attack again, since no other suit against 
it is in sight. 
Cotton Lingerie for Roads 
Cotton underwear for asphalt or 
| other black-top highways is about to be 
| tested on an elaborate scale. Use of 
cotton fabric as a membrane in the con- 
struction of bituminous-surfaced roads 
has been advocated for years by New 
| England textile interests, and recently 
| there have been a few experiments with 
|the material, chiefly in South Carolina. 
| Now Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
| lace has allotted $1,300,000 of AAA 
|money to experiment on about 1,000 
miles of roads in any state that is curi- 
ous about the new wrinkle in road con- 
| struction. The money will also be used 
to push the use of cotton mats for curing 


} concrete in main highway constructions. 


Easiest way to keep in touch wi 

business is to spend an hour a week 
with Business Week. Everything im- 
portant about business or affecting | 
business at a fraction of the cost of 
other services. 


Subscription rate: $10 for 3 years 


BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42d. St., N.Y. C. 








Cumulative Preferred stock of the company, 


ness March 10, 1936. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. This is 
the thirty-first consecutive dividend on 
General Mills’ Preferrec 
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GENERAL | 
MILLS, 


31st Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


February 28, 1936 
Directors of General Mills, Ine., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon the 6% 


payable April 1, 1936, to all Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


i. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer, 


States must proceed on the following 
lines: When a secondary black-top road 
is to be built and cotton fabric is to be 
used, highway engineers must lay four 
separate sections of road, each embody- 
ing one of four types of cotton wrap- 
ping. Thus engineers may study com- 
parative results and discover which, if 
any, of the lingerie styles most helps a 
road to resist cracks, holes, and edge 
failure. 

Cotton necessary for the contem- 
ated work will total upward of 10,000 
bales. If the scheme works out a po- 
tential market of many times that 
amount will be opened. The govern- 
ment, with more than five million bales 
kicking around in its pocket and caus- 
ing considerable embarrassment, is 
keeping an eye on the possibilities. 

Uncracked Mortgage Nut 

It has long been a matter of painful 
embarrassment to the Federal Housing 
Administration that financial groups 
have not been eager to leap into the 
business of marketing FHA-insured 
mortgages on a pooled mortgage partici- 





pation arrangement. But financial in- 


WHY NOT Vy | terests have never figured out just what 








| 


they would do with defaulting indi- 
vidual mortgages where blocks are 
pooled and certificate holders are in the 


| thing on a general participation basis. 
| It is a nut that has not yet been 


cracked, but in the meantime some or- 
ganizations have been created to market 
certificates of deposit against FHA-in- 
sured mortgages in individual certificates 


‘applying to specific single mortgages. 
| A new company of this type was an- 





Wide t 
FAA’S CAPTAIN —Capt. Wilfor 
Alexander, named by President Rox 
velt to head the Federal Alcohol! \ 
ministration, served as a soldier 
Mexico and in France, then becam: 
a banker in Meriden. Conn. 


nounced this week. It is the First H 
Plan Income Corp. 

The new company will deposit mo: 
gages with a depositary bank (in 
case the City Bank Farmers Trust ¢ 
and will sell to the public indir 
certificates matching the mortgas 
The move is in the direction of 
ing the market for FHA-insured 
gages, but it does not solve the prot 
of blocking paper and marketing part 
ipation shares, which is the prob! 
financial people would like to see 
swered. 


More New Issues 

New securities are appearing on 
market in nicely-spaced offerings. 1 
week's parade was led by the lusty Shell 
Union Oil issue of 15-year 3367 deb 
tures totaling $60,000,000 An 
large appearance on the market was t! 
second-hand batch of Chicago Sanita: 
District 4s, offered by underwriting 
houses who had taken them over tr 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. T! 
latter: had acquired the bonds from the 
Public Works Administration, who ha 
effected a rescue for the District's 
financing when Chicago credit was 4 
little dim. , 

RFC, incidentally, made a proft of 
1/10 of 1% on its sale to the bankers, 
the same percentage it had reaped on 
a resale of $22,300,000 of Chicago 
school bonds in 1934. 

Underwriters put a sizable stock of- 
fering of Detroit Gasket & Manufac- 
turing on the market during the weck, 
including both preferred and common 
Detroit Gasket recently parted good 
friends with Crown Cork & Seal. which 
transferred one segment of its affections 
from automobile accessories to tin cans 
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Editorially Speaking — 


\ FRIEND of ours recently came into 
presidency of a large corporation 
in the amusement field. He sat down 
: magnificent desk in an enormous 
m. rich with fine draperies, thick- 
p led rugs, and costly woodwork. But 
presently he became aware that some- 


thing was missing There was no 
shtray 

He rang. A page came in on noise- 
less feet. “What about an ashtray?” 


Yes, sir.” The page went away. 
He was away a long time. He came 
back with a silver ashtray, sweet on the 
sumptuously impressive 
Where did you get this?” 
The page named the place. It was 
he best jewelry store in town. 
How much did it cost?” 
Twenty-five dollars and fifty cents.” 
Take it back. Go to a dime store 
{ get me an ashtray there.” 


eye 


THe United Air Lines want steward- 
esses who are graduate registered nurses, 
range in age from 21 years to 25, weigh 
no more than 120 pounds and are no 
er than five feet four inches, look 
behave pleasantly, and are able 

to intelligently discuss topics of the 
iy Such as the weather or the 
vies. In any discussion of contro- 
rsial topic s, the wise stewardess makes 
invariable rule to yes the passen- 


THe American Christian Committee for 
German Refugees has been formed to 
ve thousands of families who are 
pletely stranded [heir situation 
if anything, worse than that of the 
lewish refugees,” says Dr. Walter M 
Kotschnig, former London director of 
High Commission for German 
Refugees; “for while Jews throughout 
world have made superhuman efforts 
to help the refugees, very little has been 
lone by the Christian world.” 
n these refugee families there are 
some 600 children. Like their jobless 
parents, they have no country of their 
vn, and no claim on whatever country 
hey have fled to. No government as- 
sumes the responsibility of keeping them 
trom starving to death, as some German 
refugee children have done. 


Lots of times we've seen a legislature 
turn the clock back and protract the last 
legal day of a session for a couple of 
lays. The Florida legislature did that 
recently, passing some important bills 
tter the legal time-limit had actually ex- 
pired. Among other things they passed 
n anti-chain bill, and the chains went to 
ourt and talked sense about the calen- 
‘ar. But the Florida Supreme Court has 
lecided that the calendar doesn't mat- 


ter. All that matters is the legislative 


journal. The court won't go behind the 
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legislature's official journal to call the 
legislature a liar 


THERE are so many Roosevelts, all re 
lated to each other in some vague and 
complex tashion, that it’s hard to tell 
them apart. But you can be pretty sure 
that the Roosevelt & Son Investment 
Fund, which has just licked the Roos 
velt Administration's ettort to make it 
pay an alleged tax deficiency of $104, 
000, is not a fund of, for, or by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and son. 
“It’s a hell of a way to treat a lady 
says a woman who has written an artick 
in Bus Transportation concerning the 
lack of towels, soap, and other con 
veniences in the comfort stations ot 
intercity bus-lines. | 

But it isn’t altogether the fault of the 
bus companies, as she admits; for som 
women ‘can’t resist the temptation to 
take away whatever they can carry.” So 
she suggests that the companies give the 
necessary supplies to the temale passen 
gers at the start of any fairly long trip 
Each would receive soap, paper towels, 
toilet paper, a paper cup, and, on longer 
trips, cleansing cream and facial cleans 
ing tissues 

Nothing is said about the men. Ap- 
parently they don’t need any of these 
things. 


THE other day we noticed a small news- 
paper ad that provides either a deep 
mystery or an honest tip on how to 
spend your old age. ‘Retired lawyer, 
ex-judge, gratuitously offers advice to 
those burdened with marital and domes- 
tic problems ; no legal services.” | 


THE Pullman Co. intends to show 
movies in its club and observation cars 

It’s experimenting with several types of 
apparatus. What it will probably come 

to in the end is a completely equipped 
movie-car, with no magazines, no} 
bridge, the passengers just watching the | 
movie and hissing to the waiter for an-| 
other drink. 


FIGHTING word: several members of a 
Chinese laundrymen’s association in| 
New York were severely hurt in a fight 
that began when an exasperated mem- 
ber called the steamrolling chairman a 
Japanese 


Up-To-DaTE note: A couple of Wednes- | 
days ago a man on a trade paper had 
to get some information immediately | 
from a marketing expert for a research 
organization. He called the expert's 
ofice and the man was out. They 
didn’t know where he was, but at last 
they fished out a sheet with the cap 
tion, ‘Tentative schedule for marketing 











calls on Wednesday.” It was dated 1928 


MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL 


GUIDE BOOK complete informa 
t j ted maps. It will 
be sent 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SURPLUS .... 





Safety rests with every Millers 
National policy because each 
dollar of outstanding liability 
is backed by two and a quarter 
dollars of assets. FIFTY-FIVE 
PERCENT OF MILLERS NA- 
TIONAL’S ASSETS IS ACTUAL 
SURPLUS. In every way this old 
established fire insurance com- 
pany meets all requirements of 
a sound, well managed company. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1865 
An excellent company—Ask your broker or agent 
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A Multitude of Evils 


The objection of business to the Presi- 
dent’s new tax plan was so instanta- 
neous and forcible that it is producing 
an effect on Congress. Apparently 
the plan will go through, in the main, 
but congressional leaders are trying 
to tone it down so that the tax shall 
not fall too harshly on a moderate 
amount of depression reserves. 

However, a bill of this kind might 
raise a smaller amount of revenue and 
thus necessitate the retention of some 
of the present corporate taxes at re- 
duced rates. Business should there- 
fore watch the situation very care- 
fully, lest the ultimate effect be to pile 
one tax on another in such a way as 
to make the burden on corporations 
and stockholders even larger than 
under the President's plan. 

Moreover, the fundamental evil of 
the entire plan should be insistently 
brought to the attention of the public. 
Designed to compel the disbursement 
to stockholders of all net earnings, 
the plan would emasculate the capital 
fendi of the country. During depres- 
sions there would be no money for 
dividends, expansion, or, perhaps, for 
wages and current obligations. The 
most pitiless wage-cutting would be 
necessary to save corporations from 
bankruptcy. 

Replying to this argument, Mr. 
Roosevelt told newspapermen the 
other day that corporations can set 
aside adequate reserves before arriv- 
ing at net earnings, and that reserves 
are not taxable and can be used to pay 
wages in lean years. 

We do not know on what facts he 
bases his opinion that reserves can be 
large enough for this purpose. Noth- 
ing in the regulations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue allows the setting 
aside of non-taxable funds for use in 
depressions to enlarge plant, continue 
dividends, and perform other stabiliz- 
ing activities. Money so set aside is 
not deductible from net income for 
taxing purposes, and the President 
emphatically opposes any liberaliza- 
tion of the definition of reserves. 

Possibly he thinks the depreciation 
account would be an ample wage- 
cushion during a depression. If so, he 
must expect all future depressions to 
be light and short, a season’s worry 
and nothing more. 

If this expectation were disap- 
pointed, corporations without sur- 
pluses would have to weather a de- 
pression by digging into their capital 
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and by trying to borrow money. The 
same sources would have to be used 
during normal times for expansion. 
Mr. Roosevelt points to subscription 
rights as a means of raising new 
capital. Surely he knows that rights 
are chiefly a benefit to the larger 
stockholders, who have money enough 
to exercise them. The smaller stock- 
holders would diminish their propor- 
tionate ownership through ce 6 
scheme. 

The Treasury's estimates of the 
revenue to be raised by the dividend- 
forcing tax were based on its appli- 
cation to banks and insurance com- 
panies. Apparently, then, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s original intention was not to 
exempt them, but to force the dis- 
tribution of their surpluses; and since 
they cannot dig into their capital, they 
would have to accumulate paid-in sur- 
plus, with the larger stockholders 
doing most of the paying in, and the 
smaller stockholders losing their im- 
portance. This aspect of the plan is 
alone enough to demonstrate its rash 
rushing-in where angels of wisdom 
might fear to tread. 


Fishing Expeditions 
And Federal Courts 


Sen. Black’s arrogant threat against 
the federal courts has been properly 
answered by Chief Justice Wheat of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, The Senate has the power 
to subpoena specified papers; but 
when it sweeps down on telegraph 
companies and obtains access to all 
the messages of hundreds of citizens 
and corporations, it is engaged in a 
fishing expedition that manifestly 
violates the Constitution. 

Silas H. Strawn of Chicago, who, 
among other things, is a Republican, 
went to court to protect his law firm’s 
right to privacy. Sen. Black replied 
by threatening that he would urge 
Congress to deprive the courts of 
jurisdiction in such matters. Never- 


theless Chief Justice Wheat ha: 
granted an injunction, protecting 
constitutional right. ; 

If Congress carries out Sen. Black’s 
threat, it will have to answer to public 
opinion. It will have to explain, 
among other things, why the Black 
inquisition delicately avoided the 
affairs of leading New Dealers, in 
cluding some For-Roosevelt-Before. 
Chicago lawyers who have been 
thriving mightily as Washington 
lobbyists. 


The Driving Force 
Behind Hitler’s Drama 


Last week Hitler was on the front 
pages of the newspapers because he 
ad spectacularly torn up the Locarn 
treaty; but back in the financial pages. 
scarcely noticed, was the ha: 
economic fact that had driven Hitler 
to his histrionics—the fact that the 
gold reserves of the Reichsbank had 
fallen to a new low record. The 
amounted to 77,000,000 marks. Th: 

decrease since last July was 26°;. 

The Reichsbank lost gold becaus 
Hitler had to send it abroad to bu 
food. There is a severe food shortag: 
in Germany. There is increasing u: 
rest, as any careful observer—nor 
casual tourist—can soon find our. I: 
was this unrest that drove Hitler 
make his newest appeal to public 
opinion in Germany by openly send- 
ing troops into the Rhineland. 

This is a step towards war. The 
next step on the western front is the 
erection of great fortifications in th 
Rhineland. Whether France will 
fight when Hitler does that remains 
to be seen. He would prefer to post 
pone the war a year or two while the 
army gets ready. 

Meanwhile he has torn up not onl) 
the Versailles treaty, which was forced 
on Germany, but the Locarno treaty, 
which she accepted gladly and 
voluntarily in 1925, when Stresemann 
was leading his country ably and 
gradually out of the depths. Now the 
Stresemanns have given way to 
Hitlers; the statesmen to fanatic 
nationalists, openly intent on convert- 
ing their country into a warrior tribe 
like the semi-mythological Teutons of 
antiquity. Fascinated by this strange 
dream, the Nazis steadily lead their 
country into a war that will embroil 
most of Europe and Asia. 
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